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but for reliable alarms 


Open and Closed Circuit Alarms 
Rely 999 Alarms 

Central Station Alarms 
Ultra-Sonic Alarms 

Invisible Ray Alarms 
Anti-Smash and Grab Devices 
Retractable Grilles 

Bandit Alarms 

Fire Alarms 
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BISHOPSGATE 1955 


Descriptive literature available on request. Surveys and estimates 
prepared without obligation. 
Rely-a-Bell Burglar & Fire Alarm Co., Ltd., 54 Wilson Street, 


London, E.C.2. 









SCOTLAND YARD ADVISES 


Protect yourself this way— 


“Irregular patrols faithfully carried out "— that is the advice of Scotland Yard on 
the way to protect your premises. That is why many famous firms rely on the — 


WATCHMAN’S CLOCK 


With it you can see immediately from the 
pattern of records, whether or not the 
Watchman is varying his route, setting off 
at different times, hurrying through his 
rounds or doing the job faithfully and well. 


Special Blick features include 8-day clock 
movement and record chart; unlimited 
check points; record book enabling you to 
see at a glance whether your orders have 
been obeyed. 


The Admiralty, Barclays Bank, Ford Motor Co. and I.C.I. all use 
Blick. Write today for free 12-page booklet describing the unique 
Blick System for protection against fire and theft. 


BLICK TIME RECORDERS LTD. 


96/100 ALDERSGATE STREET, LONDON, E.C.|I. 
MONarch 6256. 
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R. S$. WHITWORTH LID. 


LEEDS & SHEFFIELD 


x Security Police 
x Works Fire Brigades 
* Chauffeurs, etc. 


Write or Phone 


MAPPIN BUILDINGS 
NORFOLK STREET 


SHEFFIELD, | 


Phone: SHEFFIELD 25935 


Registered Offices: 
32 BRUNSWICK TERRACE 


LEEDS, 2 


Phone: LEEDS 25694 





UNIFORM CONTRACTORS FOR OVER 80 YEARS 
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Constant vigil... 


against BURGLARY and FIRE 


The protection of buildings and property is a great 
problem if the risks of burglary and fire are to be 
reduced to the absolute minimum. The service that 
SECURICOR provides, with the establishment of 
SECURITY GUARDS at banks, factories, offices, 
warehouses, etc., gives the maximum protection 
against these increasing menaces to _ industrial 


property. 


Securcor Headweres— Tt ig estimated that SECURICOR 


Here in the Central Room 
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Inspectors keep in 
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their assignments. 
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Editorial 





Bowing to a Menace 


HE main reason given for the present movement 

towards paying employees by cheque is the danger 

of cash losses and injury to personnel during the 
current crime wave. It is believed by those who support 
this departure from traditional means of paying workers 
that the mere reduction in the number of cashiers 
collecting money from banks will in itself remove the 
major source of temptation to the criminal and, by 
reducing the publicity given to the number of attacks, 
discourage the further planning of such activities. But, 
as we show by a representative selection of opposing 
views in this issue, the proposal to pay wages by cheque 
is not generally welcome. It may be that social conditions 
in this country now permit this extension of banking 
facilities to a far wider range of the working population, 
and it is true that the banks themselves are doing every- 
thing they can to encourage a much wider use of their 
services. At the same time it would be quite misleading 
to initiate a revolutionary method of paying wages by 
using defeatist arguments about the insecurity of cashiers. 

The curious thing in this controversy is that security 
experts and the police themselves have hardly been 
consulted at all. It is widely known in the security world 
that, provided thorough security precautions are taken 
by firms and banks, the risk of attack on persons carrying 
cash is relatively small. As the Gazette has attempted to 
show in its crime review pages over recent months, the 
successful hauls have usually been made from personnel 
inadequately protected; and the recent incident concern- 
ing American Express cashiers shows that proper defence 
can lead to both the safeguarding of the cash and to an 
arrest being made. Similarly the knowledge that cash 
and property are being transferred under suitable 
protection and supervision in itself deters the criminal. 
He strikes only when he can see a reasonable chance of 
success. It can be said, therefore, that messengers given 
the assistance of modern security techniques and equip- 
ment can go about their business in the normal way, 
without jeopardising the customary system of cash 
collection and wage payment. 

To assert that wages must be paid by cheque because 
of criminal threats is tantamount to saying that society 
must bow to the menace of the criminal, and change its 
habits and procedures merely because he exists. Surely 
the right answer is to defeat the criminal. Indeed, a 
wholesale change to the cheque system could merely 
cause him to switch his targets. He will know that the 
banks themselves will be carrying much larger quantities 
of cash in their strong rooms and safes. Any thief 
acquainted with local conditions will realise equally that 
the neighbouring public house or store, particularly at 
week-ends, in all probability will have large amounts of 
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ready cash on the premises. Even with the cheque 
system in operation, there must be at some stage a 
transfer of cash in pound notes or coin. This will require 
increased journeys between the head offices of banks 
and outlying branches. It will also affect the Post Office; 
and, as tradespeople are beginning to realise, it may 
introduce new perils for them. 

Thus an introduction of payments by cheque is not 
in itself going to defeat the criminal. On the contrary, it 
is going to introduce new openings for him and increase 
the security burden already existing for the banks, 
insurance companies, and commercial interests. The 
experience of wealthy communities such as the United 
States shows that the existence of a highly intricate 
banking system and a widespread use of cheques does 
not necessarily reduce crime. Their criminals tend to 
concentrate on making as big a haul as possible by 
attacking the principal sources of cash deposits, building 
up for that end an ever increasing technical skill and 
experience. In turn, the defenders of property have to 
devote yet more research to keeping their protection a 
stage ahead. This trend is noticeable already in Britain. 
It would be ironic if attempts to lessen dangers of street 
attacks were conversely to increase the incidence of 
large-scale raids. 

Despite the hostility of organised sections of bank 
employees, it can be presumed that the banks them- 
selves are in favour of any change in wage payments that 
will increase their own business. At the same time it 
may be pointed out that the banks could contribute 
extremely effectively to preserving law and order 
in the streets through crime prevention methods directed 
to their customers. So far, despite police recommenda- 
tions given in these pages, there has been little initiative 
shown by the big banks in this direction. The strange 
position arises that the banks, while failing to encourage 
crime prevention among their customers, may well 
benefit from the very lack of those measures! The basic 
point, however, for the Government, the employers, and 
trade unions to consider is that no attempt should be 
made to enforce payment by cheque on spurious grounds 
of insecurity. The innovation should be approached 
only as one of possible benefit to the wage earner. It is 
his wishes which should be paramount. If he can be 
persuaded by suitable argument that cheque payment is 
more convenient, and the wholehearted support of the 
unions be obtained, there is cause for making changes in 
the Truck Acts. But until that persuasion can be effected 
by more convincing arguments than those at the moment 
put forward, there seems no reason why such an upheaval 
should be brought about in the financial methods 
happily accepted by the majority of the nation. 
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GUIDANCE 


TO BANKS 


2. Alarms and Police Co-operation 





By Lt.-Col. W. Jones Williams, O.B.E. 


In this second article on Bank Security the Chief 
Constable of Gwynedd Constabulary reviews the protec- 
tion given by alarm systems and suggests how branch 
managers can train their staffs in proper security 
measures. 


XPERIENCE has shown that it is entirely wrong to 

rely upon the strong-room without regard to outer 

protection. Criminals nowadays use modern equip- 
ment capable of cutting through reinforced concrete, 
stone, and even hardened steel. New stone-cutting 
wheels with diamond-headed drills are widely used, 
with many criminals putting into practice the tuition 
on the use of explosives they received whilst serving in 
the armed forces. 

Whilst many firms specialise in the production of 
strong-rooms and burglar-proof locks, recent experience 
has shown that even the most formidable strong-room 
is not the complete answer to the criminal who is well 
versed in the use of modern explosives. Everyone will 
agree of course that it is essential to have an adequate 
strong-room in every bank, if only in the first instance 
to act as a deterrent. A good strong-room will delay the 
criminal in his work and hinder him in his efforts to 
operate silently, thus increasing the chances of detection. 

As previously mentioned, instances are on record of 
bank strong-rooms having been so constructed as to 
afford little or no protection from attacks via the floor or 
ceiling. A recent example was the attempt to break 
into the strong-room of a bank at Port Talbot by 
tunnelling into the premises from outside. 


Protection by Alarms 

The cost of installing a substantial burglar-proof 
strong-room is very great, with the result that more 
attention is now paid to guarding the approaches to a 
strong-room than to effecting substantial alterations to 
existing structures. 

Many new, simple and inexpensive alarm systems are 
now available. These can be fitted within banks covering 
the approaches to strong-rooms, and comprise photo- 
electric cells, ultrasonic units or reflected-ray units. 
They are so fitted that any movement within the area 
that they cover will set off an alarm at a police station 
without the intruder being aware of the alarm operating. 

If this system is installed, the personal alarm buttons 
now in use at banks can be fitted to it, with the advantage 
that no audible warning will be given to the intruder, 
thus lessening the risk of injury to bank staffs through 
the use of firearms by a would-be robber, who may well 
panic. 

Automatic Drawer Closing 

It is considered by some experts that the present bell 

type of alarm can be ineffective and undesirable. Practice 
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shows that these alarms are often lost in the hurly-burly 
of present-day traffic. Their too frequent or accidental 
use has made the general public contemptuous of them. 
In the larger cities when the offices are opened at 
9 o’clock in the morning, there is a continual jangle of 
alarms going off, and it has become a matter of “ calling 
wolf’ once too often. 


Police tests show that with bank doors left open after 
closing time and alarms set off, passers-by in busy streets 
show no reaction! 


On the other hand, consideration must be given to 
the effect of the alarm bell on an intruder. There is 
always the danger of his panicking and becoming 
“ trigger-happy ”: equally, it may have the effect of 
merely making him run away. This merely affords him 
an opportunity to make good his escape unrecognised 
and return another day to operate perhaps with more 
success. 


In view of this, the silent alarm system is strongly 
advocated, as the apprehension of one intruder caught 
by the silent alarm system will have an enormous 
psychological effect on other would-be “* bank-robbers.” 
Not only will it prevent dozens of other similar offences 
being committed but it also will save in terms of the 
personal safety of banking staffs and loss through theft. 


It is, I believe, a strict rule in all banks that all cash 
must be kept in drawers. The ideal system for pro- 
tecting cash in drawers would be the spring-loaded 
drawer which automatically closes when the attack 
button or pedal is used. Better still would be the system 
whereby the emergency closing of one drawer would 
automatically close all other cash drawers and at the 
same time actuate the silent alarm system connected 
to the nearby police station. 


Safety at Counters 


When considering the safety of personnel which, after 
all, must be the foremost thought in the minds of all 
involved, it is regrettable, from the crime prevention 
point of view, that banking concerns are opposed to 
anything on the counter which places a bar between the 
customer and the clerk. It is argued that it spoils the 
Bank-Customer relationship. 


The obvious remedy would be a steel shutter or a 
bullet-proof glass screen to come down between the 
cashier and the intruder. These are frowned upon 
because of the possibility of accident, but they can be 
fitted to drop to within a few inches of the counter and 
then gradually drop fully, which will prevent any 
possible injury to a customer’s arm either in a real 
alarm or in the case of accidental release. A permanent 
bullet-proof glass screen with money-hole would 
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FOIL THE BANK-ROLL BANDIT! 


Police say wage snatches, car ambushes, raiding of offices and 
thefts of vehicles and their valuable contents are on the increase. 
Every day, vital cash and goods are stolen, staff often injured. 
Tomorrow could be your Company's turn—who knows? Now’s 
the time to take precautions—call in Britain’s leading Security 
advisors. 

Free and without obligation, our skilled security specialists will 
inspect your offices and recommend suitable precautions—also 
supply equipment if desired. Everything from a giant safe to the 
smallest alarm. Play safe... 

consult our FREE SECURITY ADVISORY SERVICE today 


Ring Langham 4746 or write for Illustrated Brochure to: 


SECURITY PRODUCTS MANUFACTURING CO., LTD. 


44 TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD, LONDON, W.! 





obviate the necessity of the emergency drop screen. 
Study the Intruder 

In the event of a raid on a bank when it is obvious that 
the invader will resort to the use of firearms, it would 
be unwise for any staff member to do anything that 
might involve the risk of being shot at. The best policy by 
far is to stand still and await opportunity. Whilst so 
standing it gives you a glorious chance to study the 
intruder and obtain a detailed mental picture of him for 
later transmission to the police. Study his height, build, 
colour of hair, colour of the eyes, shape of nose, face, 
mouth, lips, any peculiarity about his teeth, any marks 
on his face, whether he has a moustache or side-locks; 
get a detailed description of his clothing, his shoes if 
you can see them, remember what he said and whether 
there was anything peculiar about his voice. Study the 
shape of his head and shoulders, his gait and his hands, 
as you may be called upon to try to pick him out from 
amongst others at a later date. 

Without exposing yourself to any risk, try if you 
possibly can, to apprehend him or prevent his escape, 
but should he escape, follow him and shout for assistance. 
Take the number and description of any vehicle that he 
may use. More often than not, stolen cars are used by 
bank raiders, with one man in the “ get-away” car 
somewhere near the bank, ready to make a hurried 
departure. 

Closed-circuit TV 


_In reviewing the security of premises at night, con- 
sideration is now being given by the larger banks in 
towns and cities to the use of trained dogs by night- 
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watchmen, and it is also anticipated that some firms will 
adopt the closed-circuit television system whereby one 
watchman can watch the interior of many premises from 
one safe position. 

Many of these measures are out of the question in the 
smaller branches but much can still be done to tighten 
up security in the type of bank common in our rural 
areas. 

Managers’ Security Responsibility 

I would suggest that all branch managers should treat 
security within their premises, amongst members of 
their staffs, and when attending to cash in transit, as 
vital factors in the general battle against crime and the 
ever-increasing attacks upon banking establishments and 
their staffs. It is most desirable that managers should 
endeavour to foster an alive, day-to-day “sense of 
security * amongst their staffs, and stress the importance 
of it, both in their own personal interest and that of 
the banks for which they work. 

I do therefore commend branch managers to take 
stock of their own security arrangements in order to 
find out what their weak links are. Bank security is of 
course largely directed from head offices but local 
managers cannot avoid their own individual respon- 
sibilities. Any manager who has a problem or would 
like general advice has only to consult his local police 
force which, like my own officers, will be only too pleased 
to assist in any way. 

Co-operation with Police 

I ask for your co-operation in reporting to the police 
any suspicious persons or acts which come to your 
notice, no matter how insignificant they may appear at 
the time. The police welcome such reports whether 
upon investigation they lead to an arrest or not. It often 
happens that a criminal is brought to justice as the 
result of a scrap of information which at first appeared 
quite innocuous, but which was passed to a police officer 
by a crime-conscious person. We are by now well 
versed in the procedure of the “999” call. Make full 
use of the system and pass any information to the police 
which you think warrants police action, or police 
investigation in the usual way. 

Finally, should you discover that your premises have 
been broken into, avoid at all cost touching anything 
until the criminal investigation officers have had an 
opportunity of making a thorough search for finger- 
prints and impressions. In many “ breaking-in ” crimes 
which are reported to the police, when C.I.D. officers 
arrive at the scene, they find that the house-proud 
housewife has “cleaned-up” the mess and has gone 
over everything with her duster. This is a most dis- 
heartening thing front the point of view of the investigat- 
ing officer. The golden rule upon discovery of any crime 
is to get in touch with the police and avoid touching 
anything on the premises. 

In conclusion I would like to stress that no matter 
how hard they try, the police cannot wage this battle 
against the criminal on their own. They depend to a 
large extent on public co-operation in this matter, and 
as I have pointed out, a great deal can be done by the 
staffs of banking establishments themselves to put 
obstacles in the way of the criminal, thus playing an 
active role in the prevention of crime, which is our 


ultimate aim. 
Concluded 
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Personalia 


WEST RIDING NEW 
CHIEF 


The new Chief Constable for the 
West Riding of Yorkshire is Mr. 
G. E. Scott, O.B.E., at present Chief 
Constable of Sheffield. He is to 
succeed Sir Henry Studdy. 

Before going to Sheffield in 1948, 
he had been Chief Constable of 
Newcastle for four years. Mr. Scott 
began his police career in the 
Norwich Force, became deputy chief 
and moved to Luton in 1936 as Chief 
Constable. He was President of the 
Association of Chief Police Officers 
of England and Wales in 1953-54. 


To Allied Bakeries 


Mr. William Macdonald, formerly 
Dectective Superintendent in the 
Metropolitan Police, has taken up an 
appointment as Security Officer with 
Allied Bakeries, Ltd. Aged 52, Mr. 
Macdonald is supervisor for the 
group in the west country. He was 
with the Flying Squad for 10 years. 


SOUTH SHIELDS 
CHANGES 


Inspector Henry Littler and Detec- 
tive Sergeant Ernest Browning have 
retired on pepsion from the South 
Shields Force. 

Promotions made this month in- 
clude: 

Inspector Arthur A. Jamieson to 
Chief Inspector. 

Temporary Inspector E. Palmer to 
Inspector. 

Sergeant R. Hardwick to Tempor- 
ary Inspector, and Detective Con- 
stable A. R. Smith to Detective 
Sergeant. 


E. Suffolk Promotions 


Chief Inspector B. Riddleston, of 
Lowestoft, has been promoted Super- 
intendent (Class Il) and moves to 
Eye to take charge of the Division. 

His place has been taken by 
Inspector W. A. Moore of Felix- 
stowe, promoted Chief Inspector. 

Sergeant R. R. Goody, of Head- 
quarters, has moved to Felixstowe 
with the rank of Inspector. 


Eynsham Hall Chief 


The new Commandant of No. 5 
District Police Training Centre, 
Eynsham Hall, is Chief Inspector 
A. Long, of the East Suffolk Force, 
at present a member of the Directing 
Staff at the Police College. 
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New arrivals: Mr. William J. Richards, appointed deputy Chief Constable of 
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Manchester from Birmingham, meets Rinty, new police dog. 


EDWIN HOLTEN JOINS 
BURGOT 


One of the country’s foremost 
fingerprint experts, Detective Super- 
intendent Edwin H. F. B. Holten, 
has been appointed technical adviser 
by Burgot Rentals. He retired on 
30th April after over 31 years at 
Scotland Yard. 

Mr. Holten began in the Finger 
Print Bureau in 1928, and was 





Mr. E. H. F. Holten. 


selected to join the newly-formed 
Scenes of Crime Section. He con- 
tinued in that specialised aspect of 
finger print work up to his retirement. 

What he considers his greatest 
triumph was the case of the murder 
of an old lady at Maidenhead in 
June, 1948. The only clue that the 
murderer left behind him was a 
fragment of a finger impression on a 
small cardboard box. He succeeded 
in identifying this small portion of a 
print from the millions of finger 
prints on record at Scotland Yard 
and the murderer was soon arrested 
and eventually hanged. 


From Police College 


Superintendent A. McLean, has 
moved.from the Metropolitan Police 
College to become Superintendent of 
Walham Green sub-division. He 
succeeds Superintendent R. D. G. 
Moore, who has retired after 25 
years’ service to take up an appoint- 
ment as joint master and Huntsman 
of the East Cornwall Hunt. 


Manchester C.I.D. Changes 


Following the retirement of Chief 
Superintendent J. Parry from D 
Division, two major changes have 
taken place in the Manchester C.I.D. 
Chief Superintendent Arnold Yates, 
head of the department, moves to 
D Division, which covers a principal 
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trouble spot in the city, and his place 
is taken by Chief Superintendent 
William Crowe, formerly head of 
B Division. it is believed Mr. Yates 
will inaugurate a new drive against 
vice and drug peddling in the Moss 
Side district. 


Essex Chief Superintendent 

Chief Superintendent George H. 
Hodges, head of Essex County Police 
Administration Department, is to 
retire from the Force at the end of 
July. 

He started as a constable in 
Chelmsford 39 years ago. His wife 
is Woman Chief Inspector Hodges, 
head of the county’s policewomen. 

Following his retirement, Detective 
Superintendent E. J. Barkway will 
be promoted detective chief superin- 
tendent. 


W. Prendergast Retires 

Detective-Sergeant William Pren- 
dergast, the last remaining Liverpool 
detective who took part in the famous 
Wallace murder case in Liverpool in 
the “thirties, retired on 18th May. 

He arrested Wallace, the Liverpool 
insurance agent, who successfully 
appealed against his conviction for 
murdering his wife Julia in a case 
which aroused wide interest. 


Sergeant Prendergast was com- 
mended 30 times, more than any 


other man in the force. He had the 
credit of helping military security in 
the last war to capture at least one 
spy. During the I.R.A. troubles he 
picked up a live bomb from a shop 
window in Bold Street, Liverpool, 
and slung it into the street, where it 
immediately exploded. He was 
recently described by Judge Laski in 
Liverpool Crown Court as “ one of 
the finest detectives | have ever met.” 


SECURICOR GUARD 

SAVES PAINT WORKS 

Prompt action by a night guard 
employed by Securicor, Ltd., pre- 
vented large-scale damage when fire 
broke out on 29th May at the factory 
of Hadfields (Merton), Ltd., paint 
manufacturers. 

He discovered the outbreak in the 
cellulose shop. There were no 
sprinklers in the buildings. He 
summoned the brigade and police 
and the fire was under control in a 
few minutes. 

His action undoubtedly saved the 
premises, with their content of 
highly inflammable materials, from 
being gutted. 
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A general view of representatives at one of the business discussions. 


SECURITY FIRMS CONFERENCE 


Delegates from Ten Countries 


EMBERS of the International 

League of Security Organisa- 

tions met in Sweden last month, 
an occasion which also marks the 
league’s 25th anniversary. 

The programme for the four days, 
9th-12th June, ranged over dis- 
cussion of the league’s activities, a 
welcome by the city of Malmo, 
visits to Swedish factories, a demon- 
stration of guard dogs, and a gala 
dinner. 

The companies represented from 
the U.K. were Securicor, Ltd., of 
London, and Factory Guard System, 
Ltd., of Birmingham. A delegation 
was also present from Pinkerton’s 
National Detective Agency, Inc., of 
New York. 

The other companies were: 
Australia Metropolitan Night 

Service Pty., Ltd. 

Melbourne. 
Bewachungsgesellschaft der 

Industrie. Vienna. 

De Forenade Vagtselskaber. 

Copenhagen. 

Danske Securitas A/S. 
Copenhagen. ; 
La Vigie Parisienne. Paris. 
Cittadini dell’Ordine. Turin. 
Norsk Vaktselskap und 

Alarmselskapet Securitas. 

Oslo. 
Stadernas Vaktaktiebolag. 

Stockholm. 

Forenade Svenska 
Vaktaktiebolag. Malmo. 
Svenska Arbentsgivare 

Foreningen _Blasieholms- 

hamn. Stockholm. 


Patrol 
Austria 


Denmark 


France 
Italy 
Norway 


Sweden 


Berne 
Berne. 


Securitas A.G. 
Securiton A.G. 


Switzerland 


Security Devices Studied 

The delegates agreed in conference 
that it had become imperative for all 
security firms to study and use the 
latest mechanical systems. A resolu- 
tion stated that the very latest 
ingenious mechanical devices must 
be brought into action against the 
burglar or the danger of fire to 
assist Security Guards in the protec- 
tion of factories and other key places 
of business. 

The opinion of delegates was also 
expressed in the words: “If we do 
not follow this trend, we may indeed 
be overtaken by it.” A_ sub- 
committee was formed to maintain 
study of the latest devices being 
produced. 


Dual Purpose Alarm 


Among the more elaborate con- 
trivances reviewed was a new dual 
purpose security alarm. Working by 
a system of lights, it can be con- 
verted at night from ordinary day- 
time factory or office inter-communi- 
cation uses to burglar and fire alarm, 
or to report progress of security 
guards. 


Another device noted could follow 
by remote control events happening 
in a factory many miles away. 
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An Insurance 


Anti-Crime Crusade ? 


By An Insurance Correspondent 


Some insurance practice actually encourages crime, 


writes the author of this article, in reviewing how 
companies can assist positively in crime prevention. 


HILST the figures relating to crimes of * breaking 

and entering” continue to rise, insurance com- 

panies today have an unprecedented opportunity 
both to assist the police and at the same time improve 
their own underwriting results. 

The criminal has undoubtedly moved with the times, 
and with better equipment than before is able to sur- 
mount protections which would have proved a deterrent 
20 years ago. He has the additional advantage that 
shortage of manpower has caused, in general, a reduction 
in the number of patrolling policemen on the beat. In 
many areas, too, the fear of violence restricts the giving 
of physical assistance to the police by members of the 
public which forces can rightly expect. 

Against these factors can be set the knowledge that 
the manufacturers of locking devices, burglar alarms, 
and other burglary protections are fully alive to the 
present deteriorating situation and are ready and willing 
to supply the public needs. But what they can do is 
often off-set by the fact that some companies are willing 
to cover inadequately protected goods against burglary 
and housebreaking (often without inspection)—a practice 
which encourages the criminal to flourish. In such cases 
it must be said that these companies are more concerned 
with competing for premium income than with sound 
underwriting and, incidentally, protecting the public 
interest. 

Many companies are of course taking the burglary 
problem very seriously. When a burglary and house- 
breaking proposal is received, an inspection of the 
premises is carried out and the quotation given is made 
subject to the installation of clearly specified additional 
protections when necessary. Such a procedure is clearly 
in the long-term interest of the insured. Over a period 
of time he will undoubtedly enjoy better insurance terms 
than the insured who is not so longsighted. 

Now let us consider the attitude of another type of 
company. When faced with competition, its representa- 
tive blandly assures the proposer that the additional 
protections stipulated by another office are quite un- 
necessary and that his office is quite prepared to assume 
cover at the same or even a lower premium without such 
onerous and expensive stipulations. When the inevitable 
housebreaking takes place, the same company will refuse 
renewal or ask more severe terms than those offered by 
the original company. Instances of this kind are harmful 
to the general reputation of the insurance world. 
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Four Lever Locks 


Responsible insurers can clearly directly influence 
crime statistics by their particular conditions and by 
their general approach. Many housebreakings would 
not be attempted if premises were protected more 
efficiently. This is certainly true in cases where entry 
is made by key. The modern criminal knows that, 
equipped with a mere handful of specially prepared 
keys, he can manipulate the majority of lever locks 
with four or less levers. To have the power to enter 
against five lever locks, he would need to prepare and 
carry several hundred such keys. The moral to this is 
surely obvious, but it is astonishing to find that even 
today some companies are still stipulating the installation 
of four lever locks. 


Smash and Grab 


The same position arises in relation to smash and 
grab. Certain retailers, especially those concerned with 
the sale of jewellery, watches, radios and television sets, 
have suffered severely in recent years from smash and 
grab losses. In the London area and most of the larger 
towns and cities of the country any trader displaying 
stock of this kind in unprotected show windows is 
offering an attractive haul to the criminal. The wise 
insurer will advise such a trader on the best way to 
protect his window display and most proposers will 
gladly accept the advice he gives. Yet the number of 
underwriters who, in spite of past experience, will 
accept such risks without question is remarkably high. 
The unfortunate insured then has to suffer the shock 
and inconvenience of successive smash and grab raids 
until he decides or is compelled by his new insurers to 
instal suitable protections. 

From such evidence it is impossible to avoid the 
conclusion that insurance companies who accept burg- 
lary and housebreaking risks today without enquiry are 
not only indirectly responsible for crimes which might 
be discouraged by adequate precautions, but are also 
harming the reputation of all insurance companies in 
the country. 

Advice to the G.P.O. 

The following case illustrates how an insurance 
company can help in some small way to combat the 
crime wave: A proposal was received from the proprietor 
of a general store and sub-post office. The contents to 
be insured included tobacco and cigarettes and the 
survey report revealed that the premises were extremely 
vulnerable. The main door was secured by a two lever 
lock, whilst the rear windows had normal domestic 
handles which could easily be manipulated from outside 
if one pane of glass were broken. The proposer, on being 
given a quotation subject to the front door lock being 
changed and the rear windows suitably protected, 
immediately replied that the premises (and existing safe- 
guards) had been approved by the General Post Office. 
Since the G.P.O. was concerned with property, cash, 
and stamps worth far more than the other consumer 
goods, his attitude was: ‘* What is good enough for the 
G.P.O. should be good enough for the insurance 
company”. 

A letter was then sent to the General Post Office 
setting out the facts, and suggesting that the protection 
of public funds and property was deserving of more 
(Continued on page 261) 
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Don’t trust to luck! 


This charmer is poor protection against the 
ravages of fire or a determined burglar. But 
consider — is your protection a matter 
of luck, or are your fire and burglar alarms 
completely effective, efficient and trouble-free? 
Do they give an immediate and reliable 
warning if danger threatens your property? 



















lf not you can profit by writing to Gents’ of 
Leicester for details of their electric Fire and 
Burglar Alarms — installation of Gents’ 
equipment may even qualify for insurance 
rebates. Many thousands of organisations 
throughout the country don't “trust to luck" — 
they have Gents’ alarms installed. 


N.B. Gents’ make equally good Watchman’'s 
Clocks. Only a key is carried and the record 
made reveals at a glance whether all patrol points 
have been visited, and the exact time of visits. 


GENTS 


OF LEICESTER 













FIRE ALARM SYSTEMS 
BURGLAR ALARM SYSTEMS 
WATCHMAN’S CLOCK SYSTEMS 


Tick which information is required, pin to your letterhead 
and send to Gent & Co. Ltd., Faraday Works, Leicester. 




















Saving for everybody 


with a high rate of interest, ease and convenience, 


and income-tax-free concessions. 


National Savings Certificates 
The roth issue is the finest certificate ever 


offered. Each 15 /- unit you hold will become {1 in 
only seven years. That means a yield over the full 
period of nearly 4}° 4, but since the interest is free 
of income tax, it is equivalent to nearly 6{°% if you 
pay tax at the standard rate. You can hold up to 
1,000 units — or £750 worth. Buy the full amount, 
and you will have gained £250 in seven years. 


Post Office and Trustee Savings Banks 
Reese Under a new concession both husband and wife 
can each enjoy £15 interest free of income tax 
(though not surtax) each year on their Savings 
Bank deposit accounts. It’s yet another good 
reason for saving this safe and sound way. 


Roe Defence Bonds 
The new Defence Bonds yield 5°, interest which 


is paid half-yearly, plus an income-tax-free bonus 
of 3% after seven years. Over the full period this 
interest is worth £5 . 12.6 gross to you if you pay 
income tax at the standard rate. The Bonds are 
on sale in £5 units. You can hold £2,000 worth, 
in addition to any Bonds of previous issues 

you may already hold. 


Premium Savings Bonds 

Thousands of prizes, from £25 to £1,000 and free 
of U.K. Income Tax, can be won each month. 
Bonds go into every monthly draw (6 months 

after purchase) and the more you hold the more 
your chances of winning. You can’t lose a penny 
— your money will be refunded whenever 

you want it. Bonds cost £1 each, from Post 
Offices, Banks and Trustee Savings Banks. 


Invest in 


NATIONAL SAVINGS 


National Savings Certificates 
Post Office Savings Bank & Trustee Savings Banks 
Defence Bonds 


Premium Savings Bonds 


Issued by the National Savings Committee, London, S.W.7 
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CONFLICT ON 
WAGES BY CHEQUE 


Viewpoints for 


Security Officers to Consider 


HILE proposals to authorise the payment of wages 
to manual workers by cheque, postal order, or 
money order, and to review the Truck Acts as a 
whole with a view to amending legislation are now 
receiving the attention of the Government, opinion about 
the desirability of the change among the banks, trade 
union leaders, and commercial interests is still varied 
and there are signs that employees as a whole would 
not greatly welcome any alteration in the present system. 

The Minister of Labour’s National Joint Advisory 
Council has recommended that a committee be set up 
to review the operation of the Truck Acts. This an- 
nouncement has sparked off opposition. Security and 
crime prevention officers may well be required to give 
their advice to their firms or to local organisations and 
the following viewpoints may be useful to them. 

** Vicious System ”’ 

One instance of hostility has come from Mr. Bryn 
Roberts, general secretary of the National Union of 
Public Employees. Speaking at its Blackpool conference 
on 24th May he said the Government was about to 
amend the law to enable workers to be paid by cheque 
without a single request from any trade union. Strangely 
the T.U.C. had agreed to this, provided the worker was 
free to choose whether he preferred cash or cheque. 

“We know how vicious the cheque system can be,” 
declared Mr. Roberts, ** and we shall resist its reimposi- 
tion upon our members with all our might.” 

One reason for this opposition among the unions 
generally is the knowledge that few workers have banking 
accounts. Payment by cheque will mean cashing 
cheques with traders or others. Another fear is that 
workers may not have the cash available for paying 
weekly union dues, and a third factor is the difficulty of 
defining a manual and a non-manual worker. 


Possible Attacks on Shopkeepers 


The proposal has raised other anxieties among 
interests who see themselves involved. For example the 
Barrow-in-Furness and District Grocers’ Association has 
protested strongly. 

Members of the association say that working people 
without bank accounts would expect local shopkeepers 
to cash their pay cheques for them, and Mr. Alan 
Leitch, their president, told a meeting of the association 
on Ist June that this would mean shopkeepers would 
have to carry larger sums of cash. The shopkeeper, he 
said, would also become a greater target for smash and 
grab gangs on his way from the bank. 

The association asked the National Grocers’ Associa- 
tion to take up the protest at a higher level. 

These feelings found expression at the Southport 
conference on 17th June of the National Federation of 
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Grocers’ and Provision Dealers’ Associations. There 
a delegate said: “I can see people coming in with a 
£20 cheque for a box of matches”. And a resolution 
was passed recording the federation’s “ great concern ” 
at the possibility of payment by cheque. 


Attitude of Bank Staffs 


Nor can the views of the bank staffs be ignored. The 
question was raised at the Edinburgh conference last 
month of the National Union of Bank Employees, and 
the president, Mr. E. W. Bell, gave a warning that the 
banks might face considerable trouble of staffing and 
administration. The staffs themselves might be required 
to work longer hours. 

Mr. Bell said: ‘* The banks are in no position in staff 
or accommodation to handle such a matter if it is widely 
adopted. We are very much concerned in case there 
should be something like a stampede creating a terrible 
mess in which the machine is blocked up through dealing 
with a large increase in customers with which at present 
we cannot cope.” 


A Bank Manager’s View 


In a letter to The Times on 13th May, Mr. Robert 
Grieg, the Darvel branch manager of the Savings Bank 
of Glasgow, pointed out that the issuing of a great 
number of open cheques to workers might place the 
banks in a difficult position. He referred to the liability 
of the banks to pay out cash on presentation of the 
cheque. To avoid any risk of the cheque being returned 
in certain contingencies, workers might be asked to wait 
for payment. It would also be difficult to stop payment 
if a cheque were lost. He sees difficulties, for, if cashiers 
are required to identify presenters of cheques payable to 
order since the process may take up time at the counters. 

Mr. Grieg went on: “ The answer is simplicity itself— 
all cheques must be crossed, therefore all wage earners 
must have a bank account and all will receive a nice 
fat cheque book with which to pay their sundry accounts 
if the traders can be persuaded to accept their cheques. 
If not, the simple fact that there are only 60 minutes in 
one hour and that, even if bank hours were substantially 
extended, the problem presented by many thousands of 
persons seeking to cash their wages cheques during the 
limited time when they would be free from their work and 
the banks would be open, beggars description.” 


Legal Points 


To these separate issues can be added the complexity 
of the law which is considered by our Legal Correspond- 
ent in this issue. It is clear that the proposals will have 
no easy passage. 





PUBLISHER’S ANNOUNCEMENT 


Production of the June issue of the Security Gazette 
was first delayed and then stopped by the current 
dispute in the printing industry. We are therefore 
publishing a joint June-July issue to maintain 
continuity of news and other contents. Subscriptions 
to the magazine will be adjusted. 

We greatly regret the inconvenience caused to 
readers and advertisers, but trust they will appreciate 
the present difficulties of publication, caused by 
circumstances over which we have no control. 
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Don’t trust to luck! 


This charmer is poor protection against the 
ravages of fire or a determined burglar. But 
consider — is your protection a matter 
of luck, or are your fire and burglar alarms 
completely effective, efficient and trouble-free? 
Do they give an immediate and reliable 
warning if danger threatens your property? 
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If not you can profit by writing to Gents’ of 
Leicester for details of their electric Fire and 
Burglar Alarms — installation of Gents’ 
equipment may even qualify for insurance 
rebates. Many thousands of organisations 
throughout the country don't “trust to luck” — 
they have Gents’ alarms installed. 


N.B. Gents’ make equally good Watchman’'s 
Clocks. Only a key is carried and the record 
made reveals at a glance whether all patrol points 
have been visited, and the exact time of visits. 


GENTS 


OF LEICESTER 





FIRE ALARM SYSTEMS 
BURGLAR ALARM SYSTEMS 
WATCHMAN’S CLOCK SYSTEMS 


Tick which information is required, pin to your letterhead 
and send to Gent & Co. Ltd., Faraday Works, Leicester. 
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with a high rate of interest, ease and convenience, 


and income-tax-free concessions. 


National Savings Certificates 

The roth issue is the finest certificate ever 

offered. Each 15 /- unit you hold will become £1 in 
only seven years. That means a yield over the full 
period of nearly 4}°,, but since the interest is free 
of income tax, it is equivalent to nearly 6{°% if you 
pay tax at the standard rate. You can hold up to 
1,000 units — or £750 worth. Buy the full amount, 
and you will have gained £250 in seven years. 


Post Office and Trustee Savings Banks 
Under a new concession both husband and wife 
can each enjoy £15 interest free of income tax 
(though not surtax) each year on their Savings 
Bank deposit accounts. It’s yet another good 
reason for saving this safe and sound way. 


Defence Bonds 

The new Defence Bonds yield 5°, interest which 
is paid half-yearly, plus an income-tax-free bonus 
of 3° after seven years. Over the full period this 
interest is worth {5.12.6 gross to you if you pay 
income tax at the standard rate. The Bonds are 
on sale in £5 units. You can hold £2,000 worth, 
in addition to any Bonds of previous issues 

you may already hold. 


Premium Savings Bonds 

Thousands of prizes, from £25 to £1,000 and free 
of U.K. Income Tax, can be won each month. 
Bonds go into every monthly draw (6 months 

after purchase) and the more you hold the more 
your chances of winning. You can’t lose a penny 
— your money will be refunded whenever 

you want it. Bonds cost £1 each, from Post 
Offices, Banks and Trustee Savings Banks. 


Invest in 


NATIONAL SAVINGS 


National Savings Certificates 
Post Office Savings Bank & Trustee Savings Banks 
Defence Bonds 


Premium Savings Bonds 


Issued by the National Savings Committee, London, S.W.7 
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CONFLICT ON 
WAGES BY CHEQUE 


Viewpoints for 


Security Officers to Consider 


HILE proposals to authorise the payment of wages 
to manual workers by cheque, postal order, or 
money order, and to review the Truck Acts as a 
whole with a view to amending legislation are now 
receiving the attention of the Government, opinion about 
the desirability of the change among the banks, trade 
union leaders, and commercial interests is still varied 
and there are signs that employees as a whole would 
not greatly welcome any alteration in the present system. 
The Minister of Labour’s National Joint Advisory 
Council has recommended that a committee be set up 
to review the operation of the Truck Acts. This an- 
nouncement has sparked off opposition. Security and 
crime prevention officers may well be required to give 
their advice to their firms or to local organisations and 
the following viewpoints may be useful to them. 


** Vicious System ”’ 

One instance of hostility has come from Mr. Bryn 
Roberts, general secretary of the National Union of 
Public Employees. Speaking at its Blackpool conference 
on 24th May he said the Government was about to 
amend the law to enable workers to be paid by cheque 
without a single request from any trade union. Strangely 
the T.U.C. had agreed to this, provided the worker was 
free to choose whether he preferred cash or cheque. 

** We know how vicious the cheque system can be,” 
declared Mr. Roberts, “* and we shall resist its reimposi- 
tion upon our members with all our might.” 

One reason for this opposition among the unions 
generally is the knowledge that few workers have banking 
accounts. Payment by cheque will mean cashing 
cheques with traders or others. Another fear is that 
workers may not have the cash available for paying 
weekly union dues, and a third factor is the difficulty of 
defining a manual and a non-manual worker. 


Possible Attacks on Shopkeepers 

The proposal has raised other anxieties among 
interests who see themselves involved. For example the 
Barrow-in-Furness and District Grocers’ Association has 
protested strongly. 

Members of the association say that working people 
without bank accounts would expect local shopkeepers 
to cash their pay cheques for them, and Mr. Alan 
Leitch, their president, told a meeting of the association 
on Ist June that this would mean shopkeepers would 
have to carry larger sums of cash. The shopkeeper, he 
said, would also become a greater target for smash and 
grab gangs on his way from the bank. 

The association asked the National Grocers’ Associa- 
tion to take up the protest at a higher level. 

These feelings found expression at the Southport 
conference on 17th June of the National Federation of 
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Grocers’ and Provision Dealers’ Associations. There 
a delegate said: ““I can see people coming in with a 
£20 cheque for a box of matches”. And a resolution 
was passed recording the federation’s “ great concern ” 
at the possibility of payment by cheque. 


Attitude of Bank Staffs 


Nor can the views of the bank staffs be ignored. The 
question was raised at the Edinburgh conference last 
month of the National Union of Bank Employees, and 
the president, Mr. E. W. Bell, gave a warning that the 
banks might face considerable trouble of staffing and 
administration. The staffs themselves might be required 
to work longer hours. 

Mr. Bell said: *“* The banks are in no position in staff 
or accommodation to handle such a matter if it is widely 
adopted. We are very much concerned in case there 
should be something like a stampede creating a terrible 
mess in which the machine is blocked up through dealing 
with a large increase in customers with which at present 
we cannot cope.” 


A Bank Manager’s View 


In a letter to The Times on 13th May, Mr. Robert 
Grieg, the Darvel branch manager of the Savings Bank 
of Glasgow, pointed out that the issuing of a great 
number of open cheques to workers might place the 
banks in a difficult position. He referred to the liability 
of the banks to pay out cash on presentation of the 
cheque. To avoid any risk of the cheque being returned 
in certain contingencies, workers might be asked to wait 
for payment. It would also be difficult to stop payment 
if a cheque were lost. He sees difficulties, for, if cashiers 
are required to identify presenters of cheques payable to 
order since the process may take up time at the counters. 

Mr. Grieg went on: “ The answer is simplicity itself— 
all cheques must be crossed, therefore all wage earners 
must have a bank account and all will receive a nice 
fat cheque book with which to pay their sundry accounts 
if the traders can be persuaded to accept their cheques. 
If not, the simple fact that there are only 60 minutes in 
one hour and that, even if bank hours were substantially 
extended, the problem presented by many thousands of 
persons seeking to cash their wages cheques during the 
limited time when they would be free from their work and 
the banks would be open, beggars description.” 


Legal Points 


To these separate issues can be added the complexity 
of the law which is considered by our Legal Correspond- 
ent in this issue. It is clear that the proposals will have | 
no easy passage. 





PUBLISHER’S ANNOUNCEMENT 


Production of the June issue of the Security Gazette 
was first delayed and then stopped by the current 
dispute in the printing industry. We are therefore 
publishing a joint June-July issue to maintain 
continuity of news and other contents. Subscriptions 
to the magazine will be adjusted. 

We greatly regret the inconvenience caused to 
readers and advertisers, but trust they will appreciate 
the present difficulties of publication, caused by 
circumstances over which we have no control. 
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BURGOT SAFE PROTECTION 


Above can be seen one of the many devices we use to 
detect intruders, and give early warning to the Police. 


This particular method of protecting Safes eliminates false 
alarms, as the protection is not affected by cleaners and office 
staff. Any number of Safes in a building can be connected to a 
central point with individual controls. 


Over 2000 arrests have been made by the Police, with the aid 
of Burgot. 


BURGOT RENTALS LTD 


26 Westbourne Grove, London, W.2 
Phone: Bayswater 9181 (7 lines) 


And at BELFAST - BIRMINGHAM - BRADFORD 
EDINBURGH - GLASGOW - LEEDS - LIVERPOOL - MANCHESTER - NEWCASTLE - SHEFFIELD 
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CRIME PREVENTION NEWS 





PREVENTION’S 


“APPARENT FAILURE” 


Birmingham Chief’s Advice 


In reviewing Birmingham’s crime 
in 1958, the Chief Constable, Mr. 
E. J. Dodd, says: ** One of the most 
disappointing aspects has been the 
apparent failure of the strenuous 
efforts made in the field of crime 
prevention. It is not possible to 
assess with any degree of accuracy to 
what extent preventive measures are 
effective, but results clearly indicate 
the need for even greater concentra- 
tion upon this primary police func- 
tion.” 

Mr. Dodd, while acknowledging 
the extent of present public support, 
declares there is scope for greater 
public co-operation. An _ all-out 
effort by public and police is 
required. He instances three ways 
of assisting: (1) By joining the 
Special Constabulary. (2) By being 
security conscious. (3) By being 
alert to suspicious acts and informing 
the police through the 999 system. 

New Level 

The crime figures for the city 
reached a new high level in 1958 of 
17,133 indictable offences, an in- 
crease of 2,451 or 16.6 per cent. 
Over the past three years the aggre- 
gate increase is 47 per cent. or 
5,484 cases. 

In the case of breakings, the 
position is still worse. Over the past 
three years the increases have been 
13 per cent., 27 per cent., and 28 per 
cent.—an overall figure of 83 per 
cent. 

Mr. Dodd believes that the length 
of time elapsing between the arrest 
of a person and the trial assists 
crime. People on bail abuse their 
freedom and he is glad to note that 
consideration is being given to the 
speeding up of justice. 

The Chief Constable also considers 
that the establishment of more 
youth clubs could play a big part in 
reversing criminal tendencies among 
the rising generation. 


KENT CRIME INCREASE 


In his annual report for 1958, the 
Chief Constable of Kent, Lt.-Col. 
G. C. White, states that the county’s 
number of recorded crimes amounted 
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to 13,898, an increase of 1,447 or 
11.6 per cent. over 1957. This is the 
highest number since 1948. 
of 3,159. In three years the cases of 
shop breakings have risen from 963 
to 1,338, of burglary from 131 to 
214, and of housebreaking from 633 
to 905. 

There was a rise of 520 or 19.7 per 
cent. in breaking offences to a total 


GLASGOW APPEAL FOR 
PUBLIC COOPERATION 


Reported crimes in Glasgow in 
1958 rose by 25.5 per cent. to a total 
of 36,683—the highest figure 
recorded since 1945. In giving these 
figures in his Annual Report, the 
Chief Constable, Mr. Malcolm 
McCulloch, points out that the rise 
is accounted for largely by house- 
breakings and he appeals to the 
public to show greater attention to 
the security of property. 

In 2,588 cases (1957: 2,155) the 
police discovered occupiers had left 
their premises insecure. “ It cannot 
be too strongly emphasised,” says 
Mr. McCulloch, “that the greatest 
single factor in crime prevention is 
regular patrolling by police officers 
and this, difficult enough to achieve 
at present in view of the manpower 
shortage in this force, is constantly 
obstructed by the failure of some 
members of the public to take even 
elementary precautions for the safe- 
guarding of their property.” 


Prevention Campaigns 


The Chief Constable also records, 
however, his opinion that the in- 
crease in crime would have been 
greater but for the co-operation of 
the public in adopting advice given 
by crime prevention officers and 
officers on the beat. 

Glasgow had two large-scale pre- 
vention campaigns—one just before 
the summer holiday period and the 
other before Christmas. Corporation 
Departments, the Gas Board, and 
Co-operative Stores assisted in dis- 
tributing leaflets. Most of the large 
departmental stores also gave space 
for posters. 





A shot from the film. Ex-P.C. Green- 
stock, who takes the part of the 
criminal. 


Bucks 


Crime Prevention Film 

A film made by members of Bucks 
Police H.Q. on crime prevention, 
entitled “‘ Crime in Bucks ”’, has had 
a good reception among local organ- 
isations. The cost of the film was 
about £50 and it has the virtue of 
being made entirely by serving and 
past policemen, with the exception 
of the commentator. After experi- 
ments it was decided to use a 
professional “* voice ”’. 

Detective Superintendent E. Few- 
trell wrote the script; production was 
by Detective Inspector H. Bowker; 


and electrician, cameraman, and 
“continuity girl” was Sergeant 
Gates. 


The Gazette was privileged to see 
the film at a recent press showing. 
It makes an excellent impact on the 
audience. It begins with an exciting 
night chase of a suspect through the 
streets. Once the audience’s attention 
has been aroused there follows an 
interview on prevention with the 
Chief Constable of Bucks, Brigadier 
J. N. Cheney, who emphasises the 
need for public co-operation. From 
that the film demonstrates the action 
that follows a 999 call by a resident 
suspicious of behaviour across the 
way. There is shown the criminal at 
work, the follow-up by mobile police 
and constables, and his arrest at 
a bus stop. Then the film again leads 
into specific examples of proper 
crime prevention measures, covering 
a wide range of precautions regarding 
property and houses. 
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Left to right: Det. Sgt. Gregory, Lancs; Supt. Williamson, Manchester ; Supt. 
Greenwood, Salford; Det. Sgt. Waddell, Lancs.; and Det. Sgt. Day, Blackpool. 


C.P. OFFICERS AT BURGOT EXHIBITION 


EARLY 200 crime prevention officers from borough and county forces 
attended an extremely successful exhibition by Burgot Rentals at Alder- 
manbury House, London, on 4th and 5th June. 


The purpose of the exhibition was 
to demonstrate the security models 
and devices which the company can 
make available to crime prevention 
sections for their own campaigns and 
activities. 


The officers generally felt that their 
visit had been of great value, not 
least for the opportunity given to 
meet colleagues from other forces 
and to exchange common , ideas. 
Short talks were given by Chief 
Superintendent J. Murray of Scot- 
land Yard’s Information Room; 
Chief Inspector Cottam of Liver- 
pool; and Detective Inspector K. G. 
Lee of Glamorgan County. Each 
emphasised the need to keep down 
false alarms and the necessity of 





preventing carelessness by alarm 
subscribers, while supporting the 
SECURITY 
GAZETTE 


vital place automatic systems could 
play in anti-crime measures. 

The visitors were entertained each 
evening at the Players’ Theatre old- 
time music hall, where the front 
rows of C.I.D. officers in no way 
inhibited the performance! 


Lincoln Steps up Publicity 


The Chief Constable of Lincoln, 
Mr. Felix Sayer, has taken further 
steps to improve publicity on pre- 
vention methods by the issue of a 
new booklet to the public and 
commercial firms. It is illustrated 
by drawings made by a civilian 
member of the staff, a lady switch- 
board operator. Apart from her 
artistic talent, it was felt she had 
gained a unique knowledge of public 
complaints and criminal incidents. 






Mr. J. M. Slot, 
chairman of Bur- 
got Rentals, 
Ltd., talks to Mr. 
J. F. Owen of the 
Security Gazette. 
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I.P.A. RADIO 
SECURITY SCHEME 


The first co-operative scheme in 
the country by industrial policemen 
aimed at crime prevention is likely 
to begin soon in the Birmingham 
area. 

Following study of the number of 
attacks on wage cashiers and other 
employees responsible for collecting 
or delivering cash between com- 
panies and the banks, members of 
the Midland Region of the Industrial 
Police Association have taken the 
initiative in the establishment of a 
radio protection service. 


Link to 999 

It will be centred on a secret radio 
control room sited in the premises of 
one of the members’ firms, and 
contact will be maintained with the 
guards protecting the _ individual 
vehicles. In case of alarm or 
suspicious activity, the control opera- 
tor will dial 999 for police assistance. 

Firms in the Birmingham area 
have welcomed the scheme, and 
once it is established there is no 
doubt its progress will be followed 
with close attention by police forces 
in other areas, since it could be the 
forerunner of other liaison systems 
with industrial police sections. 

It is not thought that technical 
installations will present much diffi- 
culty. The larger companies have 
various transmitting systems tuned 
to main controls available for pur- 
chase and the smaller firms will be 
able to hire the sets for occasional 
use. 

Details on the Midland Region’s 
part in the scheme are also given in 
the I.P.A. News in this issue. 

Nuneaton Warning 
on Cash Carrying 

Requests are being made to the 
public by Nuneaton Police to watch 
their methods of carrying cash. The 
force is concerned about the number 
of people going to and from banks in 
the town obviously carrying money 
in large bags. It is felt that they 
would be easy victims of an attack. 

Chief Inspector C. G. Taylor 
declared in a statement: ““ We have 
had no incidents, but we are giving 
a warning to people who make no 
attempt to conceal that they are 
carrying money through the streets. 
They often carry between £50 and 
£200 from business premises. 
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OUR MOBILE CRIMINALS 


H.M. Inspectors’ Report on Modern Trends 


XCEPT in the large cities, very little crime today is 

local and the most serious types are almost in- 

variably the work of experienced travelling thieves, 
stated H.M. Inspectors of Constabulary in their anuual 
report to the Home Secretary for the year 1958. 

Crime had risen in almost every police district and the 
growing number of criminal cases before the courts 
confirmed that more persons, particularly young persons, 
are engaging in crime. 

Co-operation between police forces, mobility and 
efficient communications are increasingly essential state 
the Inspectors. 

The progressive development of crime clearing houses 
and the organisation of combined crime squads, together 
with the very valuable assistance that is given by staffs 
of the forensic science laboratories were material factors 
in the detection of modern crime. 

On 30th September, 1958, the close of the inspection 
year, the authorised police establishment had risen to 
55,649, a total increase of 487. This figure excluded the 
Metropolitan Police but included the City of London 
force. The strength increased to 52,051, leaving a 
deficiency of 3,598. 

The increase in total establishments was less during 
the year than for some years past, the average annual 
increase during the ten years, 1948-1957, having been 789. 

Importance of the Beat 

Increased mechanisation and the use of wireless, 
however, enabled beat constables to cover extended areas 
and to respornd immediately to “999” and other 
emergency calls from the public, including those given 
by burglar alarms and other devices. 

** In this mechanised age,” observes the report, ** there 
is an increasing tendency on the part of the public to 
judge the efficiency of a police force by its ability to 
respond promptly to emergency calls, and appear to be 
able to do so, and a force which cannot do so, because it 
is inadequately mechanised, is regarded as inefficient. 
We share that view. 

““ And, in the main, it is the beat constable who 
should be equipped to give this response; he is still, and 
will continue to be, the main cog in the police machine, 
preventing offences by persistent and efficient patrolling 
of his beat, and, in a surprising number of cases, arresting 
offenders in the act of committing crimes. He must be 
encouraged in every way to increase his efficiency, and 
we are convinced that mechanising beats which lend 
themselves to it is one of the most effective ways of 
doing so.” 

The Growth of Crime 

No precise explanation can be given as to why more 
crimes, and more serious forms of crime, were com- 
mitted in 1957-58 than in 1949-50, or why the incidence 
of crime is so much greater than in 1937-38, states the 
report. 

Whatever reservations there might be as to the 
recording system, it was evident that crime had risen in 
almost every police district, and the growing numbers 
of criminal cases before the courts confirmed that more 
persons, particularly young persons, were engaging in 
crime. Moreover, an examination of case papers 
showed that in the “ breaking ” and larceny groups, and 
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in fraud, many offenders committed a long series of 
crimes before they were brought to justice. 


Detective Squads 


The specially organised teams of detective officers 
drawn from forces in the areas served, continued to be 
fully justified by results, particularly in the Home 
Counties where they were organised under the Com- 
missioner of Police of the Metropolis, and in the 
Midlands, where the squad worked under the direction 
of the Chief Constable of Birmingham, in both cases 
with the full co-operation of chief constables concerned. 

The work of the Regional Criminal Record offices 
established at the headquarters of the police forces of 
Birmingham, Liverpool, Lancashire, Manchester and 
the West Riding continued to expand, and a new 
regional criminal record office serving the regional needs 
of police forces in the South-west of England came into 
operation at Bristol on Ist January. 


Prevention 

Regarding prevention, the Inspectors report much useful 
work carried out by police forces, both in the field of 
research and in public relations. Preventive publicity 
had both virtues and limitations, and because readership 
could not be restricted, publicity not wisely conceived 
and effected lead to undesirable results. Advice 
intended for the careless householder or shopkeeper 
might also tell the potential thief where and what 
property was vulnerable to theft, and how accessible it 
might be. The vulnerability to the thief and house- 
breaker of certain types of dwellings and other premises, 
and the knowledge that loose and metered cash was 
available in many of them was seen when, after long and 
concentrated efforts by the police to trace the perpetrators 
of a series of similar crimes, some local youth or a gang 
of young men or juveniles was found to have been 
responsible. Crimes committed by such people were 
rarely detected and dealt with exclusively by the police. 
The active interest and practical help of responsible 
people in various sections of the community was essential, 
and the utmost collaboration was necessary from those 
acquainted with young people who were drifting into 
a life of idleness and thieving. 


Confidence in Police 

Summarising the year covered by this report the 
Inspectors state that it was in some respects without 
parallel, certainly in the recent history of the service. 
Criminal proceedings in cases involving senior officers 
inevitably resulted in very wide publicity, and the 
gravity of the offences found proved shocked the general 
public and indeed the Police Service. Members of the 
forces concerned, and their families, were subjected to 
unpleasant innuendo for some time. Even more 
important, however, was the risk of weakening the 
confidence of the public in the integrity and efficiency of 
police forces generally and of senior officers in particular. 

** We feel, however, that the efficiency and thorough- 
ness with which the necessary police investigations were 
carried out coupled with the appointments made by the 
respective police authorities, assured the local public 
(Continued on page 261) 
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Technical Information 


NEW PROTECTION 
COMPANY 


A new company, Alarm Central 
Stations, i.td., has been incorporated 
with a wide range of objects in the 
field of protection from fire, burg- 
lary, water damage, etc. The shares 
of the new company are held equally 
by Associated Fire Alarms, Ltd., 
and Auto-Call, Ltd. The chairman 
is Mr. C. Anstice Brown, A.F.A.’s 
chairman, and Mr. W. A. McPhail, 
chairman of Auto-Call, becomes 
vice-chairman. 

At the outset, Alarm Central 
Stations will be principally con- 
cerned with developing existing call 
stations in London and a number of 
provincial cities to which clients of 
Associated Fire Alarms will be con- 
nected, instead of directly to the fire 
station as in the past. The estab- 
lished Call Stations will continue to 
deal with burglary alarms and a 
comprehensive protection service is 
envisaged. 

Mr. E. A. McNeil, general mana- 
ger of Associated Fire Alarms and a 
director of the new company, has 
stated: “* In a way we are going back 
to the Watch Room system A.F.A. 
operated successfully in London 
before the Second World War, but 
with the advantage of the very latest 
equipment. Present-day conditions 
are such that not every local author- 
ity can provide facilities for direct- 
line connection to fire stations. We 
also have the factor of unmanned 
stations. The new plan of Central 
Alarm Stations, to which a number 
of A.F.A. clients’ lines will be trans- 
ferred, solves a scrious problem in a 
thoroughly realistic and progressive 
manner.” 





Explanatory Booklet 

Based on the approach that 
** security is a science ’’, a very clear 
and useful digest has been produced 
by the Sentinel Burglar Alarm 
Company on the theory and applica- 
tion of its various security devices. 
They range over aids for night 
patrols, automatic and audible 
alarms, protection of safes and of all 
possible entry points into buildings. 
The section on invisible beam equip- 
ment is especially interesting. Part 
of the value of this booklet lies in the 
fact that the company has the 
confidence to talk openly on techni- 
cal points. 
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Security Products’ pedestal desk for 
office or bank use with its safety cash 
drawers. The catch, “* A”, enables 
the drawer to be shut normally. In 
case of attack the foot bar, “* B” 
slams and locks the drawers, also 
setting off a klaxon alarm. The 
drawer is fitted with an anti-pilfering 
shield. 


Hire Maintenance 
2 ma 
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The Pyrene Company, Ltd. offers 
firms a hire maintenance scheme of 
fire protection. It will test any 
existing set of extinguishers, carry 
out service on them, and arrange for 
future checking. 

The picture above shows one of 
their engineers inspecting a soda-acid 
type extinguisher. 











SECURITY EQUIPMENT 


A demonstration of security 
devices for industry and the home 
was given to the Press on 27th May 
by Security Products, Ltd. of Totten- 
ham Court Road, W.C.1. The firm 
claims they represent the first com- 
plete range of equipment, each being 
based on the klaxon alarm. 

Besides the desk pictured left, 
there were shown the “* Guard All” 
case, the “Car Guard’, and the 
“* Money Guard”. 

The case, of steel covered in 
leather, sounds an alarm when a 
wrist coupling is broken by a thief 
snatching it. The “ Car Guard” is 
designed to protect the boot, ignition, 
doors, and bonnet of vehicles. It 
will sound the alarm if the car is 
tampered with and even if the door 
if left unopened for 10 seconds. 
The “*Money Guard’, a_ small 
portable safe, has a micro-switch 
which sets off an alarm if the case is 
moved even one-thousandth of an 
inch. 

The B.B.C. gave details of this 
equipment on sound and TV. Pathe 
Pictorial is also including them in 
a film on security problems. 


Cash Protection 

The Thiefcheater Waistcoat 
designed by Mr. Philip Horn of 
Clapham is now being sold by the 
Bankers’ Supply Corporation of 
115 Moorgate, London, E.C.2. 

The picture below illustrates how 
the waistcoat is worn beneath an 


outer jacket without any suspicious 
bulge. It can hold £4,000 in notes. 
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Fire Reports 





VALUE OF WORKS BRIGADES STRESSED 


Report on Rolls-Royce Blaze 


In his report on the serious fire at 
the Mountsorrel factory of Rolls 
Royce, Ltd., last month, the Chief 
Officer of Leicestershire and Rutland 
Fire Service indicates how the flames 
spread from a defective flue pipe and 
involved combustible roofing material. 

He emphasises that the occurrence 
reveals the necessity of possessing an 
adequate works brigade able to attack 
a fire immediately, 

mr. A. J. 
M.1.Fire.E., states: 

OUNTSORREL is situated on 
the A.6 road N.N.E. of the 
City of Leicester, being 7 
miles approximately from the city 
centre and 54 miles from Lough- 
borough. It is predominantly “ F” 
(new “ D”) Risk area, and contains 
certain isolated risks of which Rolls- 
Royce is an example and for which 
special attendances are provided. 
Description of Premises 

The premises occupied by Rolls- 
Royce, Ltd. are predominantly of 
single storey construction and were 
erected in 1942 by the Ministry of 
Supply. The “area affected covered 
a site approximately 400ft. by 
300 ft. The main area damaged by 
fire was under a common roof 
supported by unprotected stanchions 
carrying light steel roof trussing of 
3 in. by 3 in. section and of normal 
King Post design. The walls of the 
factory were carried out in 13} in. 
brickwork to a height of 8 ft. above 
the concrete floor and from the top 
of the brickwork to the eaves by 
corrugated metal sheets on 3 in. by 
3in. angle steel frames up to a 
further 6 ft. The pitched roof 
reached from the eaves at 14 ft. to 
ridges, which were 27 ft. above the 
floor. The whole roof area was 
underdrawn with }in. fibre insula- 
tion board which had been installed 
some three years previously and 
was held in position by aluminium 
~._, oe The clear space 
between the underside of the patent 
metal and fire insulation board was 
estimated as 2in. to 2}in. Roof 
ventilation was provided by cowl 
and funnel ventilators and a number 
of wired glass roof lights at fixed 
intervals. There was no compart- 
menting in that area of the factory 
affected by the fire. 
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Frame, M.B.E.., 





This picture shows the collapsed roof and extensive damage of the aircraft 
factory. 


Sequence of Events 

At 14.10 hours approximately on 
Wednesday, 13th May, an employee 
in the foundry section saw a fire 
round the top of the fluepipe of the 
furnace on which he was working. 
He called to his colleagues working 
in the vicinity and then attempted 
to deal with the fire by the use of 
a hand chemical fire extinguisher. 

At 14.26 hours the Leicestershire 
and Rutland Fire Service Head- 
quarters Control received an 
exchange telephone call from Rolls- 
Royce saying that the factory was 
on fire and the pre-determined 
attendance, comprising one pump 
escape, one water tender and wireless 
control unit, was sent from the fire 
station in Loughborough with the 
Divisional Officer in charge. 

On arrival the Divisional Officer 
made pumps three but, while doing 
so, a flash-over occurred and he sent 
a further message making pumps 
eight. 

The Deputy Chief Officer and 
Senior Fire Protection Officer arrived 
at 14.43 hours. By this time about 
half the roof area was involved and 
the fire spreading rapidly. The 
Deputy Chief Officer took over and 
made pumps ten and almost im- 
mediately afterwards a further flash- 
over occurred, which engulfed the 
remainder of the factory area. 

The Chief Fire Officer assumed 
command of operations shortly after 


15.00 hours and at 15.17 hours the 
“fire surrounded’ message was 
given. The main task now was to 
contain the fire and prevent it 
spreading to the adjacent process 
building, boiler house and comple- 
mentary buildings. This was success- 
ful and at 16.12 hours the “ Stop” 
message was transmitted to head- 
quarters control. 

A total of 14 jets and two No. 2 
foam branchpipes were used, the 
latter to extinguish local internal 
oil fires in quenching tanks and oil 
presses. The effect of the fire on the 
structural steel work was such that 
it failed, bringing about the almost 
total collapse of the main factory 
building. 

Conclusions 

There was ample evidence, even 
after the fire, that orderly methods 
and good housekeeping obtained on 
the floor of the factory. Everything 
possible appeared to have been done 
to ensure the safety of employees and 
obviate the risk of fire at this level. 
The fact that such a large number 
of workpeople were able to evacuate 
the premises within a very few min- 
utes, even at the expense of leaving 
behind personal tools and belongings, 
showed that available gangways and 
exits were not obstructed in any way. 

It is, however, unfortunate that 
the defective fluepipe appeared to 
have been overlooked during general 
maintenance inspections. The cowl 
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Part of the second floor damage caused by fire on 3rd June at the Rootes Motors 


spare parts store, Birmingham. 


to the fluepipe in question appeared 
to be comparatively new but enquir- 
ies indicated that the fluepipe had 
been installed some ten years previ- 
ously. The fluepipe had not been 
fitted with a collar to provide an air 
space between the pipe and roofing 
material and, in consequence, a 
square collar of asbestos cement 
board fixed round the pipe afforded 
little or no protection against the 
build-up of heat. 

The cowl was fixed to the roof by 
bolts running through a flat plate 
and, due to the run of the corruga- 
tions in the roofing material, it is 
thought that rainwater may have 
collected round the base of the cowl 
beneath the fixing plate and this, 
together with the heat of the flue 
gases, had caused rapid deterioration 
of the fluepipe material. 

It is of interest that the fluepipe 
of the adjoining furnace, the top of 
which protruded through the roof 
and was without a cowl, showed 
equal deterioration. 

Samples of the top section of the 
flue showed that the metal had worn 
to a paper-like thinness, had com- 
pletely failed in places and was badly 
perforated. 

Roofing Materials 

Wednesday, 13th May, and the 
two preceding days were extremely 
hot and there is no doubt that 
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A report will appear in our next issue. 


when the fire cccurred, the tempera- 
ture in the roof space was high. It is 
considered that there would be a 
substantial build-up of heat in the 
clear space between the patent metal 
roofing and fibre insulation board, 
with a considerable softening of the 
bitumastic covering. The light wind 
was from a northerly direction and 
therefore blowing along the length 
of the building. 

It must be observed, however, that 
over the past three years similar 
conditions must have been experi- 
enced without ill-effect and one must 
conclude that had the roof over the 
foundry and furnace sections been 
constructed of incombustible 
material and partially compart- 
mented there would have been little 
risk of fire, even when a direct means 
of ignition developed. 

A number of factors contributed to 
the start of this fire and its alarming 
spread which, as a number of 
employees stated, “ travelled faster 
than they could run”. Like many 
other building materials, insulation 
board and bitumen will burn and 
burn fiercely if given ideal condi- 
tions. In this case we have a common 
roof protecting, inter alia, a foundry 
section and a furnace section. The 
whole of this area, which was without 
compartmentation, had been sub- 
jected to fairly high natural heat 





over a substantial period and aug- 
mented by direct heat from the 
foundry and furnace sections. 

No Oistruction to Fire 

Evidence suggests that the flue; ipe 
faited, may have moved partially 
out of posilion, and expelled its hot 
gases directly on to the roofing 
materials. This quickly ignited, a 
hand extinguisher operated by an 
employee proving ineffective because 
the fire was out of reach. Surface 
spread was rapid and became cumu- 
lative in action as temperature rose. 
It would appear that, following the 
surface spread of fire, the high 
temperature caused the aluminium 
* T” pieces to fail, allowed the fibre 
insulation board to buckle and 
collapse, at the same time exposing 
the bitumastic covering on the 
patent metal which, already pre- 
heated, ignited immediately. Falling 
insulation board and bitumen caused 
ground fire over the full extent of 
the factory and ignited the oil 
supplies feeding the presses in the 
centre of the factory. 

There is no doubt that the factors 
contributing to the severe damage 
to the building were the large open 
floor area which offered no obstruc- 
tion to the spread of fire and the 
absence of fire stops on those roof 
trusses immediately surrounding high 
temperature areas. 

Initial Attack 

Additionally, where large factory 
premises are developed and main- 
tained in predominantly rural areas, 
it follows that in many cases these 
will be situated some distance from 
established Local Authority fire 
stations. It therefore highlights the 
necessity for having an adequate, 
efficient, and well-trained firefighting 
organisation within such premises in 
order that an initial attack can be 
made within seconds of a fire break- 
ing out. 


APRIL FIRE FIGURES 
Higher than 1958 


The returns of fire losses for April 
came out at £1,747,000, some 
£300,000 more than in April, 1958. 
Even so, the direct cost was the 
lowest so far this year. 

The damage caused by fire at 
Littlewoods Store, Birmingham 
(Gazette, April) amounted’ to 
£100,000; at the British Railways 
Boston sleeper store to £143,000, 
and at Joseph Lucas, Ltd., Birming- 
ham to £85,000 (both Gazette, May). 
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Why the 


*‘Hydex salvage sheet being 


secured to protect goods. 


London Salvage Corps uses 


“HYDEX’ 


salvage sheets 


SALVAGE SHEETS made from ‘Hydex’ p.v.c. coated 
synthetic fabrics combine maximum strength with 
minimum weight. They’re tough and hard to tear, 
yet they’re lighter, easier to use than ordinary 
coated fabrics. ‘Hydex’ salvage sheets are com- 
pletely waterproof and non-absorbent. They resist 
abrasion, weather and a wide range of chemicals. 
What’s more, they have good dimensional 
stability. No wonder the London Salvage Corps 
uses ‘Hydex’. 


*Hydex’ is a registered trade mark 


IMPERIAL CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES LIMITED - LONDON -: S.W.I H.2/2 = 


Mii itn inn mn 


W. F. WILDING LTD., 


The Fire Protection Engineers 
MANCHESTER & ROTHERHAM 


Manufacturers and suppliers of all types of fire fighting 
equipment including :— 





CO? filling plant, for Industrial Fire Chemical refills for all types of 


Brigades. extinguishers. 

Water CO; fire extinguishers. Fire alarms, manual and automatic. 
Foam extinguishers. Burglary alarms. 

CO> gas fire extinguishers from 24 Ib. Automatic night security patrol 
to 100 Ib. size. system, which gives warning if patrol 
Fixed installation. officer is overdue. 


HOSE REELS. A special feature of these fittings is the interlocking nozzle, 
which will not allow hose to be run out until water supply is turned on. 


We supply everything for Fire Protection and Security. 
Your enquiries cordially invited. 


81 HYDE ROAD, ARDWICK, MANCHESTER 12 


Telephone: ARDwick 4477 
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Plastics Factory Damage 

A fire which had taken firm hold 
by the time the brigade was warned 
caused serious damage to the factory 
of Pytrams, Ltd. at West Molesey, 
Surrey, on 30th April. 

It seems that it originated in the 
Despatch Department but no definite 
cause has been assigned. One reason, 
however, for the size of the outbreak 
appears to have been the stock of 
packing materials. 

On enquiry the Gazette learns 
that no system of sprinklers or of 
automatic alarm was available, but 
the company has now installed 
alarm apparatus. The fire was first 
discovered by a passer-by. 

Surrey Fire Brigade reports: The 
Brigade were called at 21.52 hours. 
A Composite Appliance and a Pump 
were despatched and the Officer-in- 
Charge of the first appliance to arrive 
found the Despatch Department was 
well alight. Two lines of hose were 
quickly got to work on this section 
and a message was sent back to 
Control to make pumps 3. 

The flames involved a_ single 
storey paft of the building, compris- 
ing a wood store and assembly shop 
for plastic and rubber display models 





We specialise in the 

refilling of all types 

of CO, cylinders and 
installations 


LIFE-RAFTS 


manufacturers for the 


Birmingham 





WE HAVE A SPECIALLY TRAINED STAFF 
FOR RECONDITIONING AND 
MAINTENANCE OF ALL MAKES OF 
APPLIANCES AND FOR THE REFILLING 
OF INFLATION CYLINDERS FOR 


We are officially approved by The Walter Kidde 
Co. Ltd., Minimax Ltd., and other leading 
refilling 

appliances—A.I.D. approved 


London Office 





FIRE PROTECTION CONFERENCE 
For Officers and Public 


A new venture by the Fire Protection Association is the holding of a 


national conference in London in February, 1960. 


manufactured by the Firm. The 
whole of this area was alight with 
most of the roof off due to the dis- 
integration of the cement asbestos 
roof covering. 

Two further jets were brought into 
operation—one through the front of 
the premises through a window 
opening, to cover the studios on the 
ground floor of the office block and 
to prevent fire spread through a door 
opening in a partition wall. The 
second jet was brought into opera- 
tion at the rear of the building to 
cover the cellulose store. 

At 22.05 hours a message to make 
pumps 6 was sent to Control and the 
Deputy Chief Officer went on to the 
fire. At 22.20 hours a further 
assistance message was received at 
Brigade Control to make pumps 10 
and the Chief Officer went on to the 
fire and assumed command. The 
Stop message was sent at 23.02 hours. 
By then about a half of the property 
has been severely damaged. 
(Continued on page 261) 
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It is timed to follow 
up the increasing attention now being 
given to fire precautions in industry 
and the home as shown by the recent 
Factories Bill and last winter’s 
** Guard That Fire * campaign. It is 
supported by the Home Office and 
the Ministry of Labour and National 
Service. 

The conference is designed to give 
industrial and public fire officers and 
managements a chance to exchange 
ideas and establish closer liaison. It 
will also enable them to inform the 
general public on proper fire protec- 
tion methods. 

Papers will be read on fire preven- 
tion in industry and commerce; the 
place of insurance; the role of the 
industrial fire prevention officer, of 
the architect, and the fire brigades. 

Admission charge will be £2 10s. 
(£2 to members of the Association). 
Early application is recommended, 
since a large attendance is expected. 
Anyone wishing to attend can obtain 
further details from the Secretary, 
Fire Protection Association, 31-45 
Gresham Street, London, E.C.2. 


ASSOCIATION’S ANNUAL REPORT 

Last year saw a third successive drop in estimates of 
annual fire damage, states the 12th report of the Fire 
Protection Association. 
£24,145,000 compared with £25,849,000 in 
£27,512,000 in 1956, and £27,645,000 in 1955. 

The new chairman, Mr. A. F. O’Shea, emphasises 
that, however encouraging these figures may be, much 
still remains to be done in explaining the principles of 
fire safety to factory occupiers, architects, and advisers. 
Many legislative measures have been in existence for 
over 20 years but in only half the factories in the country 
have they been fully complied with. 


The loss for 1958 is given as 
1957, 


The report states that surveys show heavy fire losses 
can be prevented by four well-established precautions: 


(a) The proper sub-division of premises; 

(b) installation of an automatic sprinkler system; 
(c) an early call to the brigade; 

(d) the use of fire-resisting construction. 


Mr. O’Shea pays particular tribute in his report to 
the work for the association of the former chairman, 
Mr. E. C. T. Carden, and Sir John Makins, both of 
whom resigned their positions on the Council last year. 
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HAND FIRE EXTINGUISHERS 


3: Siting and Maintenance 





By H. A. B. Shepherd, G.I. Fire E. 


Fire Prevention Officer of the London Fire Brigade 


In this concluding article on extinguishers, advice is given on essential points 
to check in the correct placing of the appliances and on their routine mainten- 
ance. The previous articles appeared in April and May. 


N determining the numbers and 

types of hand fire extinguishers 

which should be provided in a 
building, certain factors need to be 
borne in mind, and it is important 
that the positions in which appliances 
are to be sited are chosen after careful 
consideration, or their value will be 
greatly diminished. Once chosen, the 
positions must be kept free of all 
obstructions, since it is not practicable 
when a fire begins to carry out the 
removal of quantities of storage or 
furniture, in order to get to a hidden 
extinguisher. This may seem obvious, 
but it is a point often neglected by 
managements. 

Principles of Siting 

Here are seven principles which 
should be strictly observed in placing 
new appliances or in checking that 
your existing arrangements are in 
order. 

1. Go over the nature of all the 
fire risks presented by the various 
users and processes taking place in 
the premises. The appliances must 
be of the types suitable for the risks 
and sufficient in number to cover 
them. 

2. Where an extinguisher of a 
special type is provided to meet a 
particular hazard it should be sited 
sufficiently near to it for effective use, 
but not so near that it cannot be 
reached when a fire has started. For 
example, the appliances for protec- 
ting a boiler room should be sited by 
the door of the room and not beside 
the boiler. 

3. Ensure that no person has too 
great a distance to travel in order to 
obtain an extinguisher from any 
part of the premises. 

4. A person who is going for one 
should be travelling in the direction 
of a route of escape from the build- 
ing, i.e., the person should never be 
trapped by fire whilst obtaining the 
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appliance. In many instances posi- 
tions adjacent to the main staircases 
on upper floors and in basements, 
and by exits at ground level, will be 
found most suitable for those ex- 
tinguishers intended to meet general, 
as distinct from special fire risks. 

5. The positions should always be 
prominent. An extinguisher may 
not be very ornamental, but it 
should not, for that reason, be 
hidden from sight. It must be so 
clearly visible that a person seeking 
it under emergency conditions can- 
not fail to find it. It should not be 


An illustration of 
proper siting. The 
extinguisher is 
placed near to the 
exit door but is 
still handy to the 
equipment in the 

room. 





sited where furnishings or other 
articles are liable to -obscure it or 
obstruct access to it, and it should 
not be regarded as a useful stand 
upon which to hang articles of 
clothing. 

6. All fire appliances within the 
building should be hung on suitable 
wall brackets from which they can be 
removed without difficulty. If this 


rule is not followed, extinguishers 
tend to be moved from place to 
place and, finally, to come to rest in 
positions where they can be most 
readily 


cleaned and maintained 








Fitting and packing extinguisher refills at the Extinguere, Ltd. factory | 


rather than in those positions where 
they are really needed. The wall 
brackets should be fixed in such a 
way that the top of a two-gallon ex- 
tinguisher is approximately 3 ft. 6 in. 
above floor level and any smaller 
appliance is at roughly eye level. In 
this way their removal from the 
brackets will present no undue 
difficulty. 

7. If extinguishers need to be 
provided outside a building, e.g., in 
a car park or loading bay, they 
should be housed in a weatherproof 
box upon the doors of which the 
words “ FIRE EXTINGUISHERS ” 
are clearly painted. 

Methods of Maintenance 

It is, of course, important that the 
appliances provided should be kept 
in good working order once they 
have been placed in commission and 
arrangements should always be made 
to ensure that constant and regular 
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maintenance is carried out. In 
addition a supply of spare charges for 
each type of extinguisher on the 
premises should be kept available for 
use when an appliance has been dis- 
charged either at a fire, accidently, 
or in the course of general mainten- 
ance. 

Soda acid, water/gas expelled and 
foam extinguishers require a 
thorough examination at least once a 
year to ensure that the appliance is 
in sound mechanical condition. It 
should be opened up and the nozzle 
and discharge hose, where fitted, 
examined to see that no obstruction 
or clogging is present. If washers or 
other devices, specially designed to 
combat “ creep ” (i.e., slight leakage 
at the nozzle which becomes appar- 
ent by the white deposit left when the 
liquid evaporates) have been in- 
corporated, they too should be 
examined for possible deterioration 
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or obstruction. In replacing the cap 
of the extinguisher care should be 
taken to see that the vent hole or 
holes in it are perfectly clear. All 
extinguishers of this type should be 
tested by complete discharge at least 
once every three years and the con- 
tainers subjected to an _ hydraulic 
pressure test of 300lb. per square 
inch at least once every five years. 
Record Book Advisable 
When an extinguisher has been 
discharged, for whatever reason, it 
should at once be recharged and the 
date of recharging should be marked 
indelibly on the extinguisher, or on a 
strong tag fixed securely to it. Where 
a number of appliances are provided 
it is advisable to maintain a record 
book in which the dates can be 
logged with a view to future tests 
being carried out when they fall due. 
Carbon tetrachloride extinguishers 
should be examined weekly for any 
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Right: a demonstration of using a 
foam extinguisher to put out an oil 
fire. 


And below: the applications of a 
water/acid type to a general mater- 
ials fire. 


sign of leakage, and at least once a 
month a test should be carried out 
in the following manner. The 
contents of the extinguisher should 
first be discharged into a clean and 
perfectly dry receptacle, preferably 
of glass. If any corroded matter is 
seen on the extinguisher or the 
plunger, it should be removed with 
warm water, after which the appli- 
ance should be thoroughly dried. A 
thin film of grease should then be 
applied to the plunger and the 
surplus wiped off. After this the 
extinguisher should be refilled with 
its original contents together with 
any additional carbon tectrachloride 
needed to make good any loss which 
may have cccured. 

Carbon’ dioxide — extinguishers 
should be carefully weighed on 
receipt and at weekly intervals there- 
after, the figures being recorded in a 
suitable book. Any appliance show- 
ing a loss of weight of 10 per cent or 
more of its original carbon dioxide 
content should be recharged. The 
weights of the empty appliance and 
its gross weight when charged will be 
noted, stamped upon its side, so that 
the original carbon dioxide content 
is easily calculated. 

For other special types of fire 
extinguishers, maintenance arrange- 
ments should be carried out in 
accordance with the specific instruc- 
tions issued by the manufacturers. 

Training in Use 

Although the methods of operating 
hand fire extinguishers will invari- 
ably be found clearly printed upon 
them it is most advisable that some, 
if not all, persons who may be called 
upon to use them in the event of fire 
should be fully instructed in their use 
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in advance of such <n cccurrence. 
Like all other appliances they are 
most effective in the hands of those 
who have been trained to handle 


them with confidence. If, therefore, 
the staff in a building have received 
the elementary instruction necessary, 
the fire, if and when it comes, will be 
tackled without hesitation, and con- 
sequently with greater efficiency. 


Mechanical Systems 

Some readers of these articles may 
be responsible for buildings in which 
something more than simple hand 
fire appliances are called for. If the 
risk of fire is a high one, it might be 
necessary to consider the provision of 
an automatic means of extinguishing 
an outbreak of fire, such as an 





automatic sprinkler installation, 
which wil! actuate as soon as a pre- 
determined temperature is reached. 
If, again, there is the possibility that 
a fire might remain undetected until 
it has gained a hold over a wide area, 
systems of automatic heat or smoke 
detectors are available in which 
means for automatically transmitting 
a call to the public fire brigade can be 
incorporated. 

These mechanical systems may still 
be your responsibility and you: may 
consider advising their installation. 
If you are ever in doubt about them 
or if you are in any way concerned 
about the fire precautionary arrange- 
ments generally in your premises, 
consult the Chief Officer of your local 
authority fire brigade. Advice of 
this kind is one of the services for 
which the Fire Services Act, 1947, 
makes provision, and it is free of 
charge. 

For most premises, however, the 
hand fire extinguisher will continue 
to be the first line of defence against 
fire and if the present articles serve to 
spotlight its uses, characteristics, and 
needs, they will have served their 
purpose. In conclusion, therefore, 
the two fundamental principles 
should be once again underlined. 
Always call the fire brigade when a 
fire, however small, occurs, and, 
pending the arrival of the brigade, 
use your fire extinguishers to the best 
advantage. 

Most large fires start as small ones 
and a small fire can be extinguished 
so much more easily than a large one. 
As Shakespeare said when he wrote 
King Henry VI, “A little fire is 
quickly trodden out, which, being 
suffered, rivers cannot quench ”. 
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CRIME REVIEW 


The first report this month shows that bandits can defeat security arrange- 
ments conducted by experienced officers if there is one loop-hole—in this case 


the guarding of the main cash by only one man. 


In contrast there is the 


successful protection of the American Express money by guards standing by. 

We are also glad to produce a separate section of unsuccessful attacks on 

safes, though the incidence of G.P.O. and general raids shows continuing 
confidence by criminals. 


EX-YARD MAN COSHED: £4,000 WAGES TAKEN 


Mr. John Freshney, a former 
Scotland Yard detective superinten- 
dent who broke up many East End 
gangs of hooligans, was attacked in 
the City of London on 21st May by 
wage thieves while acting as security 
officer for a firm of building con- 
tractors. After being repeatedly 
beaten with a cosh, he was dragged 
from his car. 

The thieves escaped with £4,000 
in wages being delivered to building 
sites from the head office of Tersons, 
building contractors, Finchley. Mr. 
Freshney, who retired from the 
Metropolitan Police two years ago 
after more than 30 years’ service, was 
accompanied by Mr. Jeffrey Lapham, 
56, also an ex-police officer. They 
had driven to a site of a new tele- 
phone exchange at the junction of 
Moor Lane and Fore Street, Cripple- 
gate. 

While Mr. Lapham went into the 
works office with wages, Mr. Fresh- 
ney stayed in the car guarding money 
for other sites. The thief wrenched 
the door open and rained blows on 
him with a wooden club. Though 
he lashed out with feet and fists the 
raider continued to beat him on the 
head. Then he jumped into the car 
and drove off. Neither Mr. Lapham 
nor workmen on the site heard or saw 
the attack. 

A representative of the firm be- 
lieved two men were concerned, and 
that one, in a car, picked Mr. Fresh- 
ney’s attacker up with the money. 
“* We take the most stringent security 
precautions,” he said. “All our 
security force are ex-policemen.” 
They varied times, routes and dates 
of wage deliveries. 

G.P.O. RAIDS 
Mailbag Seized 

A registered mailbag containing 
about £5,000 was stolen at Queens- 
borough Terrace, Paddington, W., 
on 2Ist May. Three men drove up 
to the Post Office van into which the 
bag was being loaded and, without 
getting out of their car, pinned two 
postmen against the van and snatched 
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the bag. An abandoned car, believed 
to have been used in the theft, was 
found soon afterwards in Queen’s 
Terrace near by. 

Shortly after the raid a car raced 
across the road junction at Glouces- 
ter Terrace and Cleveland Terrace 
and was in collision with another car. 
Three men, one of them clutching 
what appeared to be a mail bag, got 
out and began to run, but then they 
turned back to the car, and finding 
it would still move, drove off. 

The driver of the other car suffered 
from shock. Postman Mr. W. H. 
Shepherd, was slightly injured when 
the bag was grabbed. He was taken 
to hospital, but left after treatment. 


Small Post Offices Raided 


Thieves raided the sub-post office 
at Pear Tree Green, near Brentwood, 
early on 9th May and escaped with 
about £600 in cash, Premium Bonds, 
savings certificates, bank books and 
postal orders. 

The postmistress, 51-year-old Mrs. 
Violet Wall, said: “My dog Jock 
barked at about 6a.m. and awoke 
me and my husband. We found our 
living-room in disorder. About £70 
of my own money was taken as well 
as my husband’s jacket containing 
his wallet, insurance certificate and 
keys to the house and car.” 

On 13th May, a young man 
snatched postal orders and stamps of 
the value of £600 from the counter of 
the sub-post office in Aldborough 
Road, Seven Kings. 


Gun in Dudley Hold-Up 


At a Dudley sub-post office, two 
men held up an assistant at gun 
point and stole cash and negotiable 
documents, including postal orders 
and stamps, worth £236, on 7th May. 

The assistant, Mr. George Bissell, 
aged 60, was alone in the shop, a 
grocery store, when the men entered. 
They bought a sixpenny stamp, 
enquired the way to Birmingham and 
then one produced a revolver from 
his pocket and covered Mr. Bissell 





while the other man went round the 
counter and helped himself to the 
money and documents. 


P.O. Safe Removed 

Thieves stole about £1,150 from 
a village sub-post office at Twyford, 
near Winchester, early on 6th June. 
They used a sack truck to wheel the 
post office safe containing £100 in 
cash and £1,000 worth of stamps, 
national insurance stamps and postal 
orders to a waiting car. They also 
took £50 from an open cash box. 


SAFE RAIDERS ACTIVE 
C. & A. £8,000 Loss 

A gang using oxy-acetylene equip- 
ment cut open a main safe at the 
Oxford Street, London, store of 
C. & A. Modes, Ltd. during the 
night of 28th May and escaped with 
£8,000 in notes. 

Police investigation showed no 
sign of a forced entry into the build- 
ing and it was believed that some or 
all of the gang managed to hide in 
the store after closing time. The 
breaking was the work of skilled 


men. 
LYONS RAID 

Thieves got away with between 
£2,000 and £3,000 from the safe at 
J. Lyons’ depot in Victoria Road, 
Romford, on 19th May. 

There were no marks on office 
door or safe and Essex C.I.D. 
believe a set of duplicate keys may 
have been used. 

The thieves worked so quietly and 
knew the layout of the depot so well 
that they were able to avoid four men 
loading vans in the yard. The safe 
held the week-end takings. 


Sacks of Meal Silence Blast 
Using sacks of cattle meal to 
deaden the blast, a gelignite gang 
blew the lock out of the safe at 
British Feeding Meals, Carpenters 
Road, Stratford, without cracking a 
window or disturbing the watchman. 
They got away with over £1,500. 


Dairy Raid 
On 25th May, more than £1,500 
in notes was stolen in a raid on a 
Co-operative dairy in West Wycombe 


Road, High Wycombe, Bucking- 
hamshire. 


Insurance Theft 
Thieves stole £648 from a safe 
taken from the Royal London and 
Liverpool Insurance Society offices 
in Milkwood Road, Herne Hill, 
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during the night of 21st May. 

The safe was later found in East 
Dulwich with £352 worth of cheques 
and stamps still inside. 

Jewellery and cash worth over 
£2,000 were stolen from Mr. Joseph 
Dunn’s jeweller’s shop at Station 
Parade, Sutton. The raiders took 


a safe. 
Thieves crept through the Bedford 
Arms Hotel, Chenies, Bucks., on 


18th May without disturbing the 
seven sleeping occupants and stole 
the week-end’s takings of nearly 
£500 from a safe. 





MIDLAND BANK 
ATTEMPT 


A night raid on an Old Kent 
Road, London, branch of the Mid- 
land Bank on 14th June was foiled 
by a dog. A man was returning 
from a party at 2.30 a.m. when his 
dog began to growl and became 
excited. He noticed the shapes of 
two people and telephoned the 
police. 

It was found that a basement 
window of the bank had _ been 
smashed and the bars cut. Oxy- 
acetylene equipment was also found. 
Later four men were charged with 
possessing housebreaking  imple- 
ments by night. 


ATTACKS ON PUBLIC 
Gunmen Fought in London 
Office 


Four armed men, who snatched 
about £2,000 from the London office 
of a Birmingham electrical contract- 
ing firm in Rupert Court, near 
Piccadilly, on 23rd April, got away 
after a fight with members of the 
staff, two of whom were injured and 
taken to hospital. 

The men, who brandished guns 
and coshes at girl clerks and typists, 
were afterwards said to have been 
carrying “ astonishing-looking guns 
—like something out of the Boer 
War.” 

During the fight, Mrs. June Car- 
penter, a member of the office staff 
of Electra (Birmingham), Ltd., was 
thrown to the floor by one of the 
gang. She said there was a great 
deal of confusion and shouting. One 
of the raiders wore a stocking over 
the lower part of his face. The men 
dashed out of the office and made off 
in a car. 

The wages of about 150 employees 
were stolen. 
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£2,900 Cash Raid 


A wages clerk aged 21 was coshed 
and robbed of £2,900 he was carrying 
in a bag by bandits in Ebury Street, 
Westminster, on 3rd June. He was 
returning from Barclays Bank with 
another employee to their office only 
40 yards away. 

One man attacked the clerk with 
a cosh covered by a newspaper, 
striking him a violent blow on the 
head. The other bandit closed in on 
his colleague, who had already 
entered the building. 

The bag holding the money fell to 
the ground. The two bandits grabbed 
it and ran to a car driven by a third 
man waiting nearby. 


Seized Ignition Key 


An East End office manager and a 
woman cashier were robbed of about 
£1,000 by two bandits in a busy East 
London street on 22nd May. 

Mr. Ronald Bartlett, 35, and 
Mrs. Vera Wheller, aged about 30, 
were on their way back from a bank 
in their car to their firm, the Far- 
Famed Cake Co., in Rifle Street, 
Poplar. 

In Violet Road, Poplar, they 
noticed they were being followed by 
a car which eventually suddenly 
stopped in front of them. Two men 
jumped out, ran to Mr. Bartlett’s car 
and began hitting both Mr. Bartlett 
and Mrs. Wheller. 

Mr. Bartlett was hit by what 
appeared to be a police truncheon. 
The bandits grabbed the money 
which was on the floor between Mr. 
Bartlett and Mrs. Wheller. They 
also took the ignition key, ran to their 
own car and drove off. 


Rent Money Snatched 


An L.C.C. rent collector was 
robbed of £35 by three cosh bandits 
in a snatch-and-run raid in busy 
Columbia Road, Bethnal Green, on 
13th May. 

Mr. David Moody, aged 40, of 
Newington Road, Leyton, the collec- 
tor, was about to enter the area 
office when he was attacked by three 
men, one of whom swung a bottle at 
him. He dodged the blow and, 
realising it was an attempt to steal the 
rents he had collected, threw the bag 
containing the money over the wall 
of a building site nearby. One of 
the bandits ducked through a break 
in the wall, snatched the bag, ran to 
a waiting car and made off. 


Petrol Station Attack 

Three men, one armed with a 
rifle, attacked Mr. Harvey Walter 
Skilton, attendant at the Blue Star 
garage in Walpole Street, Chelsea, 
early on 25th May. They over- 
powered Mr. Skilton after a fierce 
struggle. He got a hand injury 
tackling the man with the rifle but 
was later able to go home to Abbey 
Orchard Street, Westminster. The 
raiders got £30 10s. from the tiil. 

Mr. Skilton was sitting in his office 
when the man with the rifle said: 
“* This is a stick-up.”’ An ex-soldier 
who fought in Korea, he grabbed the 
rifle muzzle and tried to force the 
man back but two more men 
appeared. ‘* One was brandishing a 
steel butcher’s hook and said: ‘We 
mean business’.”’ 


SPECIMEN PROPERTY 
THEFTS 
£12,000 Vanload Disappears 


A van with a £12,000 cargo of tape 
recorders was “hijacked”’ on the 
Great North Road during the night 
of 2ist May. The consignment was 
being delivered to Yorkshire firms by 
Provincial Carriers, Ltd., of Croy- 
don, Surrey. The driver of the van 
left it in a vehicle park in Stamford, 
Lincolnshire, before going to his 
lodging in Stamford and the van was 
missing when he went to continue his 
journey the following morning. 

Lincolnshire police issued a des- 
cription of the van to all the police 
forces of the country. 


Big Hauls of Cameras 

Thieves raided a shop in Church 
Road, Hove, on 5th May and stole 
cameras, cine cameras and photo- 
grahic equipment worth about 
£4,000. 

It was believed to be the same gang 
as that which broke into the shop 
five days before and took cameras 
and equipment worth £1,000. 

Forcing the front door, the thieves 
took cameras from shelves and the 
main display window. They also 
took a small safe containing about 
£35 in cash. 


Midland Shops Raided 
Three men breaking into the 
premises of Freeman, Hardy and 
Willis, in Bearwood Road, Smeth- 
wick, were disturbed by the manager, 
Mr. S. Bodsill. He tried to hold one 
of the men but they pushed him 
away and escaped. Shoes in boxes 

had been piled for taking away. 
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CRIME PLANS MISCARRY 


HROUGH miscalculation, un- 

expected obstacles or surprise 

interventions, the plans of several 
criminal bands have miscarried in 
recent weeks, and instances are given 
here and on the next page. 


£12,000 Haul Recaptured 

After a struggle in a busy High 
Street near London, an attack on two 
cashiers of the American Express 
Company carrying £12,000 pay to 
the American Air base at South 
Ruislip failed, despite the fact that 
the bag containing the money was 
first captured. 

The two cashiers, Mr. F. A. Heron 
and Mr. Robert Burrowes, had just 
collected the money from the Nation- 
al Provincial Bank on 16th May. 

When they were about to enter 
their car a little way along the road 
from the bank, both were struck on 
the head. The bandits grabbed the 
bag and as they turned to escape, the 
U.S. Military Police guard, Sergeant 
O'Neill, who had been deliberately 








standing on watch a little distance the Westminster Bank, New Kent 
away, rushed in with a second Road, Southwark, during the week- 
guard. end 23rd-24th May. They burned 
The man who had been hit on the open the strongroom door and stole 
head with a motor spanner held on £1,450 in silver coins and other 
to his attacker. One man was pinned property. The point of entry was a 
against a wall, the other escaped after barred window facing a disused yard. 
leaping into a garden. Sergeant The raiders failed to force a safe 
O'Neill had the habit of carrying a__ inside the strongroom. 
set of handcuffs as pocket protector . . 
and they provided him with a handy Flight from Fire 
weapon. Safe-raiders who broke into the 
On the same day as the Ruislip Midland Bank, in Green Street, 
attack two other affrays with bandits Upton Park, on 20th May, fled from 
took place in London streets. In a fire they started. They tried to 
Shoreditch, E., two men coshed a_ burn off the door of the safe. A 
cashier and got away with a case “ blow-back ” in one of their oxygen 
containing £25. Wages amounting cylinders set fire to the bank and 
to £400 were hidden in the cashier's the men ran, leaving behind their 
clothing. blazing equipment. The gang used 
A gang of four men, on the other four feet long cutters to cut through 
hand, attacked a man returning to _ bars over a window at the rear of the 
a laundry in Harlesden, N.W., and bank. Then they lifted the entire 
stole £300 carried in a brief case. window frame out of the wall. 
Westminster Bank Raid While they worked in the bank a 
Semi-Successful screen was placed around the safe 
apparently so that the glare of the 
Thieves using bolt cutters and oxy-acetylene equipment would be 
oxy-acetylene equipment broke into shielded. One of the gang was 
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stationed as a look-out in the front of 
the bank. Police found a buzzer set 
up on the counter—apparently an 
alarm signal for the raiders working 
on the safe. 

Staff arriving at the bank found 
the floor strewn with wires and 
cutting equipment. 

Arms Raid Fails 

On 12th May thieves unsuccess- 
fully tried to blow the safe at 
Wembley Rifle Club, Alperton Lane, 
Wembley, to get rifles and ammu- 
nition. 


HAD WAGES IN 
POCKET 


A raider who threw pepper at a 
man and a woman when they were 
returning from a bank with £500 
wages in Pall Mall, Westminster, on 
28th May, failed to get the main part 
of the cash. 

Mr. Harold Scully, aged 48, a 
supervisor, and Miss Rena Loriggio, 
40, cashier, were entering the foyer 
of Messrs. Rowan and Bowden, ship 
furnishers, when a man accosted 
them. 

The raider threw pepper first at 
Mr. Scully and then at Miss Lorrig- 
gio. He grabbed at the handbag 
which she was Carrying and the strap 
broke. Inside was £50. 

Mr. Scully, who was carrying £450 
in his pockets, then struggled with 
the assailant. Later a man was 
detained. 


Grab Thief Foiled 

A wages grab thief failed in his 
attempt to snatch £300 from a 
shopping bag carried by a firm’s 
messenger at Acton on 22nd May. 

The money—wages for the wood- 
working firm of Cherry, Perkins and 
Cornish, Ltd., of Brunel Road, 
Acton—was in a housewife’s canvas 
shopping bag used as a “ disguise ”’. 
The firm’s cashier, Mr. Ray, had 
collected the money from.a neigh- 
bouring bank. He was about to 
enter his employers’ offices when a 
man jumped on him and attempted 
to snatch the money. Mr. Ray was 
beaten over the head, but managed 
to hold on to the bag. His shouts 
attracted employees from the factory 
and people in the streets. Then the 
attacker ran off. 


New Boys at Nottingham 


Four men attacked a 44-year-old 
night watchman, Frank Johnson, in 
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SMART POLICE RUSE AT BIRMINGHAM 


Just after 8.45 p.m. on Wednesday, 15th May, a man was seen loading 
cartons of cigarettes into a green car outside the premises of Boyce Adams 


Nottingham in the early morning of 
6th May, bound and gagged him, 
broke into an office block and forced 
open a safe. They got away with 
only £40. The attack took place in 
the yard of Associated Deliveries, a 
food distributing firm, in Church 
Street, Basford, Nottingham. 

The men, who had _ previously 
broken into a garage and stolen oxy- 
acetylene equipment, smashed 
through three office doors, Mr. John- 
son was carried into the building and 
kept there while they tried to burn 
through the safe door. 

Described as **a lot of novices,” 
the gang made many burn marks but 
ultimately had to wrench the door 
open to find the £40. 


“No Amateurs” 


Thieves who tried to blow open 
the safe in Lawley Street Post Office, 
Birmingham, in May jammed the 
door with the explosion and were 
unable to reach the contents. Inside 
the safe were savings certificates, 
postal orders and other negotiable 
securities worth hundreds of pounds, 
but the raiders obtained nothing. 
A Midland safe expert who opened 
the jammed door said: “I should 
say this was definitely not the work 
of amateurs.” 


CATHEDRAL FAILURE 


A gelignite gang who raided 
Rochester Cathedral during the night 
of 26th May were also foiled. They 
blew open the door of a strongroom 
which contained only maintenance 
stores. But they failed to get into the 
cathedral treasure house where his- 
toric relics worth hundreds of thou- 
sands of pounds are kept. It seems 
that their supply of gelignite ran out. 

The raiders got into the cathedral 
by breaking a window in the base- 
ment. They stuffed gelignite into 
the steel door of a strongroom, and 
blew it partly open, using choirmen’s 
cassocks to deaden the noise. 

Jemmies were used on a door 
leading to the treasure house, but it 
did not give way. It is believed the 
gang made several visits to the 
Cathedral to study the layout. 

The raid was discovered by a 
verger when he came on duty. 


Ltd., Piccadilly, Hanley. The police 
were informed, but the car dis- 
appeared. Detectives found that the 
gang had entered the building by 
climbing a fire escape and forcing a 
window. Inside, they had forced the 
locks of two tobacco store rooms and 
stolen 80,000 cigarettes. To take 
them to the car, the thieves had 
opened a loading bay into the street. 


Car Immobilised 


All police forces in the Midlands 
were alerted and early next day the 
crew of a Birmingham City Police 
patrol car found a Ford Consul car 
parked in Barwell Street, Small 
Heath. It was packed with thou- 
sands of cigarettes. It was immobil- 
ised and the officers hid nearby, 
waiting for anyone to arrive. After 
several hours, another car drove up, 
straight into the trap. There were 
four men inside. Two got out and 
went to the parked car and found 
that it would not start. The detec- 
tives pounced. The second car roared 
away, leaving the two men behind. 
One man was arrested, but the 
other escaped and was arrested later, 
after a search of the district. 





Shoes and Oranges Vanish 


On-the night of 15th May, van 
thieves struck twice in different 
London districts. A red and grey 
covered lorry containing 3,000 pairs 
of women’s shoes worth about £4,000 
was stolen from Connor Street, 
Hackney. The shoes are the property 
of Messrs. Phillips, of Mare Street, 
Hackney. 

Robbery extended to fruit when 
a six-ton lorry containing 200 cases 
of oranges was stolen from Camber- 
well Green. 


Razors and Blades Haul 


Thieves climbed over a roof and 
up a fire escape to steal goods worth 
£500 from John Knox (Midland), 
Ltd., of Dean Street, Birmingham, 
on 12th May. They took 4,000 
razor blades, 57 electric razors, 22 
hair dryers, seven massage machines, 
three electric hair clippers and a 
trouser press. It was the second raid 
on the premises in two months. On 
the other occasion goods worth £250 
were stolen. 
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ROYAL COMMISSION ON 
CRIME URGED 


T is a caustic and painful commentary on our times 

that, within hours of their return to duty after the 

Whitsuntide break, both Houses of Parliament were 
discussing the continued growth of crime and that, while 
one of the oldest and most respected of Parliamentarians 
was demanding in the House of Lords a Royal Com- 
mission to enquire into its causes, the Home Secretary 
was appealing, in the Commons, to the London public 
to tell what they knew of a street murder in race-riven 
Notting Hill. 

New Crime Institute’s Work 

Like the other speakers in a short debate, Lord 
Pakenham paid impressive tribute to the late Lord 
Templewood and his efforts on behalf of prison reform. 
Lord Pakenham’s doubts about the proposed Royal 
Commission were reinforced by the Lord Chancellor 
when he came to reply on behalf of the Government. 
In his view the causes of crime lay in human weakness, 
though human weakness reacted in different ways to 
different circumstances and to different stimuli: environ- 
ment, upbringing, opportunity and the moral climate of 
the group or neighbourhood in which the individual 
finds himself. 

** Basically, I believe,” said the former Home Secretary, 
“that the problem is a moral and spiritual one. 
Secondly, it is a social problem of considerable complex- 
ity. We have only recently begun to study the way in 
which men live and interact in society. The tools of 
that study—sociology, psychology, and criminology— 
are relatively new. They are being developed and the 
Government are most anxious to assist their development 
and their application to this problem of crime.” 

Both Lord Kilmuir and his successor, Mr. Butler, 
attach great importance to the creation of the Institute of 
Criminology at Cambridge. ‘Lord Kilmuir said he 
believed the Institute would give a powerful impulse in 
this direction. The Home Secretary and the Secretary 
of State for Scotland, through the work of the Joint 
Research Unit of their two Departments, would do all 
that they could to help and stimulate research, both at 
Cambridge and elsewhere, on these problems. He 
believed that research was a better method of approach- 
ing them than the appointment of a Royal Commission. 
A Royal Commission was a valuable means of gathering 
facts and assembling opinion, but he believed that the 
problem here was principally one of obtaining inform- 
ation not at present available to any body, and for this 
purpose the techniques of criminological and sociological 
research were more appropriate than those of a body 
which proceeded by hearing evidence. 

The Racial Problem 

The Home Secretary’s appeal for public co-operation 
in solving the Kelso-Cochrane murder in a Notting Hill 
street was made in the course of a long statement on 
the racial tension existing in that district of London. 
Many questions awaited Mr. Butler: Mr. Royle wanted 
to know what report he had received from the Com- 
missioner of Police on the murder; Mr. Nigel Fisher 
asked for a statement deploring colour violence inspired 
by colour prejudice and for extra police to be drafted to 
the district; Mr. G. H. R. Rogers wanted to know the 
number of prosecutions against North Kensington 
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residents and asked for a Select Committee to examine 
the problems of areas which had received large numbers 
of immigrants from overseas. 


**No Place in Our Law ” 

Starting with his appeal for anybody who could to 
help the police solve “* the recent deplorable murder ”’, 
Mr. Butler answered all the questions in one statement. 

“It is the duty of the police, which they will discharge 
impartially, to maintain law and order; and I am 
satisfied that the Commissioner of Police has made 
adequate dispositions for this purpose,” he declared. 

“* Racial discrimination has no place in our law and 
responsible opinion everywhere will unhesitatingly 
condemn any attempt to foment it. I am satisfied from 
consultations which I have had with my colleagues 
mainly concerned, and from consultations which have 
taken place with local authorities, voluntary bodies, the 
official welfare organisations and the police that every- 
thing possible is being done, and that every effort will 
continue to be made in areas where there is a large 
coloured population to encourage their effective inte- 
gration into the community. 

“* Standing arrangements exist, on both the Ministerial 
and official levels, for the effective co-ordination of the 
work of the Departments concerned; and I do not 
consider that any special inquiry is called for at present.” 

Answering the query as to the state of crime in Notting 
Hill, Mr. Butler revealed that the number of North 
Kensington residents prosecuted for offences committed 
in the area in the year ended 31st May, 1959, were 75 
for acts of violence, 7 for drug trafficking, 131 for 
soliciting, 11 for living on the earnings of prostitution, 
and 5 for keeping disorderly houses. 

But, to put the position in perspective, Mr. Butler 
added that the Commissioner had informed him that 
during the past six months the great majority of the cases 
of serious assault reported to the police sub-divisions 
covering this area—118 out of 156—involved white 
persons only and that only 16 involved white and 
coloured persons. 

Mr. Royle suggested that there was very little evidence 
of racial hatred before certain organisations became 
active in the area. 

Mr. Butler said they were watching the situation 
closely and had discussed this matter with the police 
authorities. If there was any evidence whatever that any 
activities were being undertaken which were calculated 
to lead to a breach of the peace or public order, the 
police would take steps under their existing powers. 
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FROM BEAT TO TOP SECURITY 
Commander Burt of Scotland Yard. By Leonard Burt 


(Heinemann: 18s. net) 


HE young Burt from Hampshire 

who decided to join the Metro- 

politan Police just before the 
First World War to get away from 
the routine of clerking in an office 
had no particular desire to become 
a policeman. On the contrary he is 
ready to throw out a hint that his 
fancy went more against the forces 
of law and order than in their favour. 
But once the step of wearing uniform 
had been taken, there was never a 
hitch in the steady climb of Leonard 
Burt. He ended his career as head 
of the Special Branch and after 46 
years in service he retired to become 
an industrial security officer with an 
aura to his name that few con- 
temporaries, even in these days of 
mass publicity, can equal. 

‘* A Natural *’ 

How did he do it? And what was 
the secret of his success? These are 
questions which will interest every 
security man and detective. This 
book, which is @ collection of essays 
(some previously published as news- 
paper articles) on the different stages 
of his life and the various cases he 
has handled gives clear reasons from 
the author himself. 
clue appears more between the lines. 
Commander Burt was a “ natural ” 
in police work. A young musician 
once asked the great Mozart how to 
write symphonies. When he was 
given details of the laborious steps he 
had to follow, he replied: “ But you 
didn’t do all that.” To which 
Mozart answered: “* No, but I never 
needed to ask people what I should 
do.’ Burt, one feels, in his own way 
also never really required instruction. 
He learnt from experience as he went 
along, and applied his talents to the 
next obstacle. 

A Detective’s Qualities 

At the same time he can point to 
the qualities which make the good 
detective or security officer. A real 
passion for work, an intelligence a 


Commander Burt, left, with General 
Ivan Serov, during the Kruschevy visit 
to Britain. 
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But the chief 


the most modern resources of trans- 
little better than the next man’s, a 


great deal of initiative, the patience of 


a mountain, unlimited persistence, 
and unshakeable confidence. It is a 
formidable list which would take a 
man to the top in most walks of life. 
But if any young officer thinks he 
owns these characteristics, Comman- 
der Burt adds the real key: experi- 
ence of the job. Burt won through his 
tasks because he threw himself into 
the work. He would spend four 
hours chasing pickpockets after he 
came off duty just for the love of it 
all and was always the first to volun- 
teer for night duty in charge of junior 
officers when the pressure came on. 
Advice on Interrogation 

Even so, he had an invaluable 
second qualification. The Burt who 
comes through these pages possessed 
a strong sense of humanity. Indeed, 





he tackled Nunn May and Fuchs, 
William Joyce and John Amery more 
like a sorrowing parent than an aloof 
detective. His advice to interrogators 
ought to be studied by all officers, 
whether in the public police or in 
industry. “It is a fallacy to think 
you can judge the guilt or innocence 
of a person solely by his demeanour ” 
he writes. His principle was to be 
fair—a fundamental point — and 
friendly, avoiding all sense of official 
pomposity. He aimed to encourage 
the suspect to talk—to let him do 
the work of revealing his guilt while 
he himself listened almost casually. 
Yet any slip on his part might have 
had vital consequences. This is an 
art not learnt by correspondence 
course: all the more reason for men 
such as the author to pass on their 
skill by demonstration and instruc- 
tion to their younger colleagues in the 
security world. 


Deterrent Punishment 


When Commander Burt joined the 
C.1.D. at Scotland Yard. it was 
directed by one Superintendent whose 
divisional men went out to jobs on 
bicycles. Today there are 14 Chief 
Superintendents who can command 
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port and science. But as their power 
grows, so does that of the criminal. 
While Commander Burt retains his 
belief in the basic goodness of the 
ordinary citizen—he notes with some 
pride that during his war service in 


the Intelligence Corps he never 
found a subversive act of sabotage 
by a British subject—he has no liking 
for the present consideration of the 
criminal as a person needing sym- 
pathy and comforting understanding. 

‘** Experience has taught me,” he 
says, “to believe in the deterrent 
effect of punishment. I believe that 
the world is still very much a jungle, 
inhabited by many bad men. These 
inhabitants of the jungle can only be 
controlled by stern laws, rigorously 
administered. Society is held to- 
gether by fear of deterrent punish- 
ments: remove them, and the law- 
lessness of the jungle comes into its 
own again.”’ For justification of that 
view, he points to the lack of control 
over juvenile delinquency and the 
confessions of the really ruthless 
criminals that only heavy punish- 
ment could have stopped them in 
their careers. There are signs now 
that the reformers are beginning to 
realise the limits of their theories, 
just as public opinion is hardening 
against the fashion of psychological 
treatment. Yet if society is to gain 
quicker results during the present 
wave of crime, the experienced police 
officer will have to be listened to 
with much greater respect. - How 
many would even agree with the 
author that “* it is impossible to be a 
loyal Briton and a Communist at the 
same time’? Probably very few. 
But the validity and realism of these 
judgments cannot in the end be 
denied. 

Commander Burt’s philosophy 
rounds cff reminiscences of excep- 
tional interest. He writes freshly 
and wittily, be it on atom spies, 
Royal security, fraud, or murder, 
and an apparent enjoyment of 
Simenon’s novels falls into line with 
an instinct for appreciating situa- 
tions. He relishes the students’ 
chanting of “Poor Old Joe” as 
Khruschev and Bulganin were wel- 
comed to Oxford, and retails a good 
story of his advice to Lord Gort 
when he was planning security at 
Gibraltar in 1942. Throw away 
your safes, he said to the Governor. 

“Good God! Why?” 

““I know there are no secrets 
locked up in them. They’ve all been 
got at, long ago.” 
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A PIONEER OF DETECTION 


The Chemist of Crime. 


By Eugene B. Block 


(Cassell: 18s. net) 


Dr. Edward Oscar Heinrich built 
up a remarkable reputation for him- 
self as a criminologist by following 
out a personal predilection he had 
for chemistry and scientific analysis. 
He was born of humble parents in 
1881 in Wisconsin. His parents were 
German, and he inherited that 
Teutonic love of detail and method 
which has been the basis of so much 
German prowess in research. After 
a hard upbringing in which he had 
to earn his own way of life from an 
early age he managed to take a degree 
in chemistry at the University of 
California. Circumstances brought 
him into touch with police investiga- 
tions, and he became in fact Chief 
of Police in Alameda in 1916. There, 
without any experience of police 
work, he managed to reform and 
reorganise the entire Force. Sub- 
sequently he became City Manager 
of Boulder, Colorado, and then took 
over the practice of the well-known 
handwriting expert, Theodore Kytka. 
On the basis of this private practice 
he became a lecturer in criminal 
investigation at the University of 
California, and a research associate 
in police science. 


Creation of Technique 


Such, in brief, are the outlines of 
his career. It was a sort only 
possible perhaps in the atmosphere 
in the United States at the turn of 
the century. It must seem unlikely 
that a man of Heinrich’s character 
and talents could have made the 
same mark in this country. But in 
America he carved out a unique 
position for himself as a scientific 
criminologist. The basis of his 
approach was that science is never 
wrong. He had no room at all for 
the hunches of Sherlock Holmes. 
*“Hunches and calculating science 
are incongruous to each other,” he 
would say, and “* One clue always is 
present after the commission of a 
crime. That one is a criminal’s 
method.”” He began all his investi- 
gations on the basis of a strict 
methodology, using his own self- 
taught technique of chemical analy- 


sis, the study of particles under 
microscopes, the investigation of 
handwriting characteristics, and a 
very profound knowledge of ballis- 
tics. ‘“* The smaller the detail, the 
more likely it is that the criminal has 
overlooked it” was a guiding prin- 
ciple for him. 


Tracing of Clues 

This book is by an American 
journalist, with a foreword by Sir 
John Nott-Bower. It consists of a 
series of stories—which even now 
retain their atmosphere of drama— 
explaining the impact Heinrich made 
on police work through the almost 
magical evidence he could extract 
from mysterious circumstances of 
murder, fraud, and more petty 
crime. One of them, the so-called 
Hindu Conspiracy of 1916, may be 
known to readers in this country. It 
was a plot evolved by German mili- 
tary leaders and Indian revolutionists 
to create a revolution in India and 
thus distract part of the British 
strength from Europe. It was un- 
covered by military intelligence and 
Heinrich was brought in when 
centres were discovered in America. 
He built up an extraordinary mass 
of evidence against Indian repre- 
sentatives and the German Ambas- 
sador and the German Consul 
General in San Francisco, even going 
to the extent of spending months in 
learning the structure and phraseol- 
ogy of many Hindu dialects. 


Retributive Justice 


Undoubtedly Heinrich deserves 
much more recognition in_ this 
country. He was a pioneer in his 
own right, with a first-class, analyti- 
cal brain. From his work there has 
grown in great measure the modern 
application of forensic science which 
can clear the innocent of false 
charges as much as bring the criminal 
to court. “I believe in retributive 
justice,” he would say. But hardly 
second came his other principle: 
that science was always right. In his 
hands it certainly was. 
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SECURITY OFFICER 
JAILED 


A security officer-fireman, Albert 
G. Webster, aged 57, employed by 
W. T. Henley & Co., Ltd., North- 
fleet, Kent, was sent to prison for 
three years in April after pleading 
guilty to conspiracy to steal copper 
wire, brass, lead, etc. belonging to 
the firm. 

A second employee, Ernest A. 
Bevan, aged 58, pipe-fitter, was 
jailed for four years for the same 
offence, and an electrician, Howard 
P. Francis, aged 34, for nine months. 

In passing sentence on Bevan, the 
chairman of West Kent Sessions 
said: ** We appreciate that there were 
loopholes which made it possible for 
you to rob your employers of a great 
deal of money and we are also 
prepared to accept that the amount 
was between £6,000 and £7,000.” 

The thefts started in 1955 and came 
to light in February after an anony- 
mous call to the police. It was stated 
for the prosecution that cable and 
other metal sent to an incinerator 
were smuggled out by the accused in 
cars, taken to Bevan’s house and 
stored until there was enough to 
make a lorry load. It was then sold 
to a firm of scrap metal merchants in 
Bermondsey and the money shared 
out. Counsel for Webster said he 
had repaid £913, which was practic- 
ally all he had received from the 
share-out. 

Mr. Michael Parker, prosecuting, 
said that according to the books of 
the firm, over 70 loads were delivered, 
weighing 156 tons and valued at 
£27,231, but, said Mr. Parker, it 
was only fair to say that some of the 
entries did not accord with the 
general picture, and the defence 
declared that the total amount was 
much less. 


G.P.O. THEFTS 
4 Years for Postman 


A Hitchin postman, Alfred Gray, 
aged 55, and his brother-in-law, 
David Livingstone, of Coventry, 
aged 43, were sent to prison for four 
years at Hertfordshire Assizes in 
May. Gray had pleaded guilty to 
robbery with violence at Hitchin 
post office in February, 1950, and to 
stealing a mailbag in June, 1958. 
Livingstone had pleaded not guilty. 

It was stated that the postal 
packets involved were worth £5,000. 

Referring to the 1958 robbery, 
Gray said, “ Livingstone knew I 
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dealt with * higher value’ registered 
packets at Hitchin sorting office and 
he and another man called Arthur 
Brand, said they wanted a job done 
at the post office. By that they 
meant they wanted to steal a mailbag. 

“I took out an empty mailbag, 
some old labels and a lead seal so 
they could prepare a duplicate bag.” 
He said he later substituted the 
duplicate bag filled with bricks and 
rubbish for a genuine bag. 

In February, 1950, said Gray, he 
went with Livingstone and another 
man to Hitchin post office and sat 
outside in a van while the other two 
men went in and attacked a postman 
called Foster. 

Then he went in and showed them 
where the registered packets were 
kept. He got £30 from this robbery. 


AMERICAN EXPRESS 
SENTENCES 


Quick punishment followed for 
two of the men concerned in the May 
attack on American Express cashiers 
(reported page 250). Mr. Robin 
Simpson, for the prosecution, said 
at the Central Criminal Court on 
17th June that the raid failed because 
of the “courage of those the 
assailants sought to rob and certain 
members of the public ”’. 

Colin O'Neill, aged 21, baker, of 
no fixed address, and William Stanley 
Leggett, aged 23, lorry driver, of 
Tetcott Road, Chelsea, S.W., pleaded 
guilty to being armed with spanners 
and, together with another person 
unknown, robbing Frederick Arthur 
Heron and Robert Burrowes of 
£12,000 belonging to the American 
Express Company. O’Neill was sent 
to prison for four years and Leggatt 
for three years and six months. 


Fine on Head Buyer 


The former head buyer of Bell and 
Nicolson, Ltd., wholesale drapers, of 
Cannon Street, Birmingham, stole 
goods worth more than £200 from 
the firm after having given his notice 
it was stated at Birmingham Magis- 
trates’ Court on 15th May. 

Stanley Turner, aged 37, of 102 
Kinghurst Road, Northfield, pleaded 
guilty to stealing goods worth £61, 
£68 and £72 on Christmas Eve last 
year, and was fined £15 on each of 
three summonses. 

Mr. J. F. Bourke, defending, said 
that Turner had been a man of un- 
blemished character and a man 
whom everybody trusted. 


Sun the Courts 


EMPLOYEE STOLE 
WATCHES 


Fines of £105 


Information to the police that a 
man was trying to sell gold watches 
in Icknield Street, Hockley, Birming- 
ham led to three people being fined 
a total of £105 in Birmingham on 
30th May. 

Mrs. Sheila Marjorie Pitt, aged 21, 
of 126 Heathfield Road, Hands- 
worth, was fined £25 for stealing 18 
watches from the Hunter’s Road 
works of H. Samuel, Ltd., where she 
was employed. Her husband, 
Stanley Kenneth Pitt, aged 25, of 
the same address, was fined £40 for 
receiving the stolen property; and 
Anthony Kenneth Pointon, aged 24, 
also occupying a flat at the same 
address, was fined £40 for receiving. 
They pleaded guilty. 

Detective-constable Stanley Brere- 
ton said the police received a message 
that Pointon was trying to sell the 
watches, and when a police car 
arrived and he was questioned he 
produced seven watches, and said 
Stanley Pitt had asked him to sell 
them. He had sold some and had 
handed Pitt about £15. 

Mrs. Pitt admitted stealing the 
watches, one or two at a time, from 
her employers during the past few 
months, and handing them to her 
husband. He passed them on to 
Pointon because he worked in the 
jewellery quarter, being an engraver. 

The officer added that the total 
value of the watches was about £150, 
and only seven of the eighteen had 
been recovered. 

The accused each said they were 
short of money. They were allowed 
time in which to pay the fines, the 
Pitts £3 a week between them, and 
Pointon at the rate of £2 a week. 


Three Years for 
Housebreaking 


Sentence of three years’ imprison- 
ment was passed on 7th May by Lord 
Thomson, Lord Justice Clerk, in the 
High Court in Edinburgh upon a 
Stevenston man, John Fowley, who 
admitted four charges of house- 
breaking in Stevenston involving the 
theft of more than 22,000 cigarettes 
and a large quantity of liquor and 
other articles. 
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Payment of Wages 
by Cheque 
By GERALD R. PALING, C.B., C.B.E. 


Legislation is being considered to enable employers to 
pay their work-people by cheques, which will avoid, it is 
thought, the carrying of large sums of money. Our legal 
correspondent reviews the Truck Acts and the difficulties 
which may still remain in any effort to modernise the law. 


HE Government has announced that it is consider- 
i eo amending the present law so that it will be 

possible to pay wages by cheque, postal order or 
money order. At the present time this type of payment 
is prohibited by the Truck Acts. Truck means the 
payment of wages to workmen in kind or in any way 
other than the unconditional payment of money. The 
word truck comes from the old French “ troque”’, to 
barter, or the Flemish “ trok ” meaning a sale. Truck 
in this connection means to exchange or barter. The 
truck system grew up in the early middle ages when 
employers established what were called tommy shops 
which were run by them or their relations. Vouchers or 
credits were given in lieu of wages and these could only 
by exchanged at the tommy shop. This system was in 
origin a co-operative movement and was not inherently 
dishonest, for it is obvious that a large employer could 
buy in the wholesale market and had greater bargaining 
power and thus the workmen could reap a _ benefit. 
However, it is obvious that such a system is open not only 
to dishonesty, but prevents the workmen from fully 
enjoying the fruits of his labour. Furthermore, in the 
hands of an unscrupulous employer there were many 
opportunities for abuse and thus the whole system 
became abhorrent to honest persons. 

The evils of the system were obviously apparent in the 
reign of Edward IV for in a statute of 1464 relating to 
the cloth trade appear these words: “ In the occupations 
of cloth making, the labourers thereof have been driven 
to take a great part of their wages in pins, girdles and 
other unprofitable wares under such price that it did not 
extend to,” and the statute then provided that “ every 
cloth maker from the feast of St. Peter shall pay to 
carders, spinsters and all such other labourers, in any 
part of the said trade, lawful money for all their lawful 
wages.” 

From that date onwards there have been a large 
number of statutes dealing with this matter in a large 
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number of trades. The main acts at present in force are 
the Truck Act, 1831, and the amending Acts of 1887, 
1896, and 1940. 
Definition of Workman 

The Acts apply to all workmen and a workman is 
defined as any person who being a labourer, servant in 
husbandry, journeyman, artificer, handicraftsman, miner 
or otherwise engaged in manual labour, whether under 
the age of 21 years or above that age, has entered into 
or worked under a contract with an employer, whether 
the contract be express or implied, oral or in writing, and 
be a contract of service or a contract personally to 
execute any work or labour. The definition expressly 
excludes a domestic or menial servant. 


Coin of the Realm 

The intention of the statute is to provide that all wages 
shall be agreed as payable and shall be payable only in 
current coin of the realm and that the wages shail in fact 
be paid in current coin without any deduction and 
without any condition as to their expenditure. 

Though the main purpose of the Acts was to abolish 
the tommy shop and to ensure that a workman got his 
wages in cash without deduction so that he could spend 
them where and how he liked, the Acts did provide for 
deductions to be made in respect of the supply of 
medicine and fuel and in some cases for rent and food. 

The statute insists that in all cases, save for the 
excepted deductions, wages must be paid in coin. 
Payment in account or in goods will not do and the 
wages debt is not lawfully discharged except by payment 
in coin, though of course Bank of England notes are coin 
for this purpose. 

As I have mentioned, the main purpose was to ensure 
that the workman got his wages without deduction and 
to do this the legislature insisted that payment should be 
by coin and thus abolished the voucher system. Not 
only is a contract made in varience of the Act void and 
unenforceable but the employer and his agent are liable 
to penalties under the criminal law for entering into such 
a contract. 

Doubtful Cases 


It is to be noted that the Act applies only to workmen 
as therein defined and as might well be imagined there 
are, during the course of the 128 years that the main Act 
has been in existence, a considerable number of legal 
decisions on the point as to what is “* manual labour.” 
Many of these decisions are hard to reconcile. For 
example, in 1878 the Scottish courts decided that a bus 
conductor was within the Act but in 1884 the English 
courts decided he was not, though in 1907 a bus driver 
who has to do necessary repairs to his vehicle was 
declared to be within the definition. A review of the 
legal decisions on this point brings one to the conclusion 
that a prudent employer would be wise to regard any 
doubtful case as coming within the definition and thus 
see that the wages are paid in accordance with the Act. 

In the main Act there is a section which enacted that 
the notes of persons carrying on the business of bankers 
and duly licensed to issue such notes, or drafts or orders 
for the payment of money to bearer on demand drawn 
upon persons carrying on the business of bankers shall, 
for the purposes of the Act, be regarded as coin, provided 
that the place of business of the bankers be within 15 
miles of the place where the payment of wages is made. 
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It would appear from this that it is possible in certain 
conditions to pay wages by cheque, however the better 
legal opinion appears to be that it is inexpedient to rely 
for a mode of payment of wages on the provisions of this 
section concerning the payment in bankers drafts or 
cheques, since only the Bank of England is licensed to 
issue notes in England and the provisions of this section 
may well be construed as being confined to bankers so 
licensed. 
Employees Outside the Acts 

It is to be noted that the Truck Acts have only a 
limited application and payment of wages by cheque can 
legally be made to all employees who are outside the 
definition of a workman as contained in the Acts. 

It may be as well to draw attention to the Payment of 
Wages in Public Houses Prohibition Act, 1883. This 
Act prohibits the payment of wages to workmen, as 
defined in the Truck Acts, at or within any public house, 
beer shop or place for the sale of spirituous or fermented 
liquor or any office, garden or place belonging thereto 
unless paid by the resident to persons bona fide employed 
by him. If this Act remains in force without amendment 
and the payment of wages by cheque becomes lawful 
employers may well commit an offence if they send a 
cheque for wages addressed to an employee who happens 
to be lodging or living on licensed premises. 


Difficulties Still Remaining 

The whole legal position with regard to the payment 
of wages to workmen depends on Acts of Parliament 
which were passed not only in some cases over 100 years 
ago but under conditions which no longer exist to-day. 
It is, | suppose, too much to hope that Parliament will 
find time to bring the whole of this law up to date but 
it is clear that-~a simple Act making the payment of 
wages by cheque legal will not resolve the difficulties 
that face an employer who wishes, in the future, to make 
payment of wages in this fashion. 





THE PROBATION SERVICE 
Full Scale Inquiry Starts 


STRONG Departmental Committee, presided over 

by Mr. R. P. Morison, Q.C., has been appointed by 

the Home Secretary to inquire into the working of 
the Probation Service in all its aspects. In accordance 
with undertakings given by Mr. Butler in the House of 
Commons, it is expected that the inquiry, while com- 
prehensive, will be conducted with expedition and that 
the conclusions of the committee will not be unduly 
delayed. 

Members of the Committee are: Mr. A. J. Chislett, 
Mr. G. C. Lightfoot, Mrs. L. M. H. MacAdam, M.B., 
Ch.B., J.P., Councillor J. Mains, O.B.E., J.P., Alderman 
E. E. Mole, J.P., Mr. T. A. F. Noble, Miss R. N. Pearse, 
O.B.E., Mr. N. J. Skelhorn, Q.C., Sheriff J. Aikman 
Smith, Alderman P. J. Smith, M.B.E., D.L., J.P., Mr. 
H. F. R. Sturge, Dr. J. D. Sutherland, Ph.D., M.B., 
Ch.B., D.P.M., and Miss Eileen L. Younghusband, 
C.B.E., J.P. Miss W. M. Goode of the Home Office and 
Mr. A. J. Betts of the Scottish Home Department will act 
as assessors. Mr. A. J. E. Brennan of the Home Office 
and Mr. J. E. Fraser of the Scottish Home Department 
are respectively secretary and assistant secretary of the 
committee. 
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INDUSTRIAL 
POLICE 


ASSOCIATION 





Anniversary Drive 
for Members 


Special Effort this Month 


EADERS will be pleased to know that the member- 
ship for the Industrial Police Association has now 
passed the 600 mark and is still growing steadily. 


The Association is celebrating its first birthday in 
July and the Council of the Midland Regional Branch 
has therefore decided to make an appeal for new members 
during the coming few weeks in a special effort to reach 
a total of 1,000 members before the end of July. 


This drive for new members is in particular addressed 
to all existing members and they are asked to make a 
special effort to bring news of the Association’s activities 
to their professional colleagues with the object of 
introducing new members. From recent correspondence 
it seems that news of the Association’s existence and its 
objects is still travelling very slowly indeed and is only 
just reaching some parts of the country. Members 
themselves can therefore help considerably by spreading 
information. 


The Council of the Midland Regional Branch is 
hopeful that in its second year the Association will be 
successful in establishing Branches in at least four more 
regions of the country, and that following the setting up 
of these new Branches a National Council will then be 
formed. 


EMERGENCY RADIO SCHEME 
Midland Region’s Initiative 


Following the recent widespread increase in crimes of 
violence involving attacks upon people carrying or 
collecting cash to and from Banks and between industrial 
and commercial premises, industrial police and security 
officers together with their managements have been 
giving much thought and study to the problems and 
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risks associated with the carrying out of this necessary 
function. 

Most firms who collect and transport money in any 
quantity have recently rechecked and in many cases 
revised their arrangements, and it would seem that most 
large industrial and commercial undertakings are now 
adopting measures which reflect a more positive approach 
to the problem and show a general appreciation by all 
concerned of the hazards connected with this task. 

Most of the arrangements now being used centre on 
two main principles: 

1. The use of a suitable vehicle, fitted with various 
security devices including independent internal door 
locks, automatic ignition isolation switches, emergency 
alarms, and special securing devices for money boxes 
or bags. 

2. The employment of a trained industrial police 
escort carried in the vehicle, and in many cases 
following the vehicle as well. 


One or two of the larger firms have been able to 
improve still further the efficiency of their cash collection 
arrangements by the provision of short wave radio 
communications cover for the vehicle whilst it is engaged 
on this duty. This most valuable facility is now being 
sought -by other undertakings, one of whom has 
approached the Industrial Police Association with a 
request that the possibility of setting up an emergency 
radio communication service connected to the 999 
system be investigated. 


Employers’ Opinions Sought 


The Council of the Midland Regional Branch of the 
Industrial Police Association has studied this suggestion 
in some detail, and has had preliminary discussions with 
various interested bodies including the Birmingham City 
Police. From the information at present available, it 
now seems certain that an emergency short wave radio 
communications service for the use of vehicles engaged 
on the collection or carrying of cash within the City of 
Birmingham area, and connected to the Police 999 
system, will be set up, and it is the unanimous view of 
all concerned that this service would be of very great 
value to the firms participating. 


The Council of the Midland Regional Branch of the 
Industrial Police Association is prepared to arrange for 
the provision of this emergency service, provided that 
sufficient demand exists to justify the setting up of the 
organisation required. An enquiry has now been sent 
out to industrial and commercial firms in the City of 
Birmingham area by the Engineering and Allied 
Employers’ Association requesting the views of manage- 
ments and information on their needs. From the replies 
so far received, there is no doubt the service will be 
welcomed. 


Managements and security officers can obtain further 
details from the Chairman, whose address is: 


Mr. D. V. Young, M.B.E., 
Chairman, 

The Industrial Police Association, 
20 Wycome Road, 

Hall Green, 

Birmingham, 28. 
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THE QUEEN’S BIRTHDAY HONOURS 


The Security Gazette congratulates the following members of the police, 
fire, and security services included in the Birthday Honours List: 


KNIGHT BACHELOR 
Capt. F. R. J. Peel, Chief Constable, 
Essex County Constabulary. 


C.B.E. 


F. J. Armstrong, H.M. Inspector of 
Constabulary. 

M. Crump, Deputy Director, Dept. 
of Director of Public Prosecu- 
tions. 

Col. G. W. R. Hearn, Chief Con- 
stable, Stafford Constabulary. 


B. G. Spurling, Commissioner, 
British South Africa Police, S. 
Rhodesia. 

O.B.E. 


G. Blackburn, Assistant Chief Con- 
stable, W. Riding. 

R. Breffit, Chief Constable, E. Sussex 
Constabulary. 

H. Mannheim, for services to crimin- 
ological research. 

D. S. Palmer, Deputy Director, 
Special Branch, Federation of 
Malaya Police Force. 

R. E. G. Shillington, County In- 
spector, R.U.C. 


G. Eastham, Chief Officer, Wor- 
cester City and County Fire 
Brigade. 

A. Masson, Firemaster, Perth and 


Kinross Fire Brigade. 


M.B.E. 


W. S. Ashley, Superintendent of 
Police, Jamaica. 

J. C. Bidgood, lately Chief Super- 
intendent, Metropolitan Police. 

T. Bowman, Chief Superintendent, 
Leeds Police. 

D. Cameron-Douglas, Senior Investi- 
gating Officer, Ministry of Trans- 
port and Civil Aviation. 

Capt. J. R. Gorman, District In- 
spector, R.U.C. 

E. F. Habicht, 
Government 
H.Q. 

G. A. Hawthorn, Immigration In- 
spector, Harwich, Home Office. 
D. H. Knox, Superintendent of 

Police, Federation of Malaya. 

R. E. Rogers, Chief Superintendent, 
Metropolitan Police. 

A. L. Rogerson, Chief Superintendent 
and Deputy Chief Constable, Stir- 
ling and Clackmannan Police 
Force. 

H. H. Vincent, Senior Executive 
Officer, Government Communica- 
tions H.Q. 
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Executive Officer, 
Communications 


W. McKeown, Assistant Divisional 
Officer, N. Ireland Fire Authority. 

R. Moon, Divisional Officer, Gla- 
morgan Fire Brigade. 

C. J. Murden, Chief Officer, Lincoln- 
shire (Kesteven) Fire Brigade. 

E. M. Pearson, Chief Officer, Dews- 
bury Fire Brigade. 


ROYAL VICTORIAN ORDER 


Police Constable C. J. Blyth, Metro- 
politan Police. 


IMPERIAL SERVICE ORDER 


J. A. Wilson, lately Controller, 
Investigations Branch, G.P.O. 


QUEEN’S POLICE MEDAL 


H. J. Bentley, Assistant Chief Con- 
stable, Cheshire Constabulary. 

A. Brown, Superintendent, Glasgow 
Police. 

R. D. Clapp, Superintendent, W. 
Sussex Constabulary. 

J. E. Cotten, Chief Constable, 
Rotherham Police. 

J. M. Dow, Chief Superintendent, 
Edinburgh Police. 

A. Irvine, Head Constable, R.U.C. 
C. L. McDonough, Chief Super- 
intendent, Metropolitan Police. 
A. R. Pitcher, Superinte ndent, 

Metropolitan Police. 

E. A. Rossiter, Superintendent, Dor- 
set Constabulary. 

Capt. J. M. Rymer-Jones, Assistant 
Commissioner, Metropolitan 
Police. 

J. A. Skinner, Superintendent and 
Deputy Chief Constable, Grimsby 
Police. 

S. W. Smith, Chief Superintendent, 
Birmingham City Police. 

W. G. Symons, Chief Constable, St. 
Helens Police. 

W. Tait, Chief Constable, Sunder- 
land Police. 

A. R. G. White, Assistant Chief Con- 
stable, Somerset Constabulary. 


QUEEN’S POLICE MEDAL FOR 
DISTINGUISHED SERVICE 


A. S. E. Agbabiaka, Assistant Com- 
missioner, Nigeria Police. 

L. A. Hicks, Assistant Commissioner, 
N. Rhodesia Police. 

J. T. Hodgkinson, Senior Super- 
intendent, Kenya Police. 

A. S. Keeling, Deputy Commissioner, 
Sierra Leone Police. 

R. A. Stoute, Commissioner, Bar- 
bados Police. 


QUEEN’S FIRE SERVICE 
MEDAL FOR DISTINGUISHED 
SERVICE 


L. Allinson, Chief Officer, Sunder- 
land Fire Brigade. 

J. Craig, Divisional Officer, W. Area 
Fire Brigade. 

F. H. J. Danniells, Divisional Officer, 
Plymouth Fire Brigade. 

H. Judge, Chief Officer, W. Riding 
Fire Brigade. 

H. R. Lucas, Superintendent, Min- 
istry of Transport and Civil Avia- 
tion Fire Service Training School, 
Cardiff. 

T. H. Nunns, Divisional Officer, 
Newport (Mon.) Fire Brigade. 


QUEEN’S FIRE SERVICE 
MEDAL FOR MERITORIOUS 
SERVICE 


J. T. Atkinson, Chief Fire Officer, 
Georgetown Fire Brigade, British 
Guiana. 


BRITISH EMPIRE MEDAL 


W. Butterworth, Chief Inspector, 
Lancashire Constabulary. 

D. L. Grigg, Sergeant, Metropolitan 
Police. 

A. Starrett, Head Constable, R.U.C. 

R. A. Birks, Station Officer, Bucking- 
hamshire Fire Brigade. 

W. Haston, Sub-officer, Lanark Area 
Fire Brigade. 

D. R. Marsden, Assistant Divisional 
Officer, Birmingham Fire Brigade. 

J. Morrison, Station Officer, N. Area 
Fire Brigade, Isle of Lewis. 

R. K. Shaw Porter, Station Officer, 
Andover Fire Brigade. 


MORE G.P.O. AWARDS 


Two sub-post office officials were 
given awards on IIth May by Mr. 
Marples, the Postmaster-General, 
for their resource in face of attack. 

Mr. Frederick Batchelor’s courage 
in preventing a raid on the March- 
mont Street, St. Pancras, sub-Post 
Office in December, 1957, was recog- 
nised for the third time when he 
was presented with the certificate and 
emblem of the Queen’s Commenda- 
tion. 

Mr. Batchelor, aged 59, of Ber- 
mondsey, who tackled two raiders, 
was presented with a cash award in 
1957, and received the Binney Medal 
last September. 

Mr. J. E. Dillingham, aged 56, 
received a wallet and 15 guineas for 
his action at Bell Corner Post Office, 
Hounslow, Middlesex during a gun 
raid there in January. 
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LETTER TO THE EDITOR 
Deterrents without Danger 

Sir.—As manufacturers of security equipment and 
specialists in the design of equipment for carrying wages 
to and from banks, we should like to raise one point 
concerning the cases now being manufactured, both in 
this country and abroad, which emit smoke when grabbed 
from the messenger. It is essential when designing such 
equipment to deter bandits that the position and safety 
of the public are borne in mind. Already tear-gas has 
been banned by the police and responsible authorities. 
We feel that the same should apply to smoke. 

For instance, if a case of this type is grabbed inside 
a bank, the smoke would be emitted inside the building 
covering all the customers at the time and making it easy 
for the bandit to escape because of the smoke screen 
protecting him. 

Perhaps even more serious is the danger to the public 
should the case be grabbed in the street. A car driver 
might suddenly be confronted by the smoke, if it blew 
across the street, and might have to take evasive action 
from which serious consequences might well follow 
involving pedestrians or other cars. 

Although the principle of hindering the criminal is 
admirable, we feel that equipment should only be 
designed with the idea of making it as difficult as possible 
for the thief to be successful in getting away with his 
wage-snatch. But please, inventors, bear in mind the 
public, and design equipment which will give the 
deterrence required but cannot cause any injury or 
danger to the public in the process. 

Yours faithfully, 
P. DONALDSON, 
Director. 
Security Products Manufacturing Co., Ltd., 
44 Tottenham Court Road, 
London, W.1. 





SECURITY CONTROL 
IN SHOPS 


Retailers and Magistrates Exchange Views 


IFFERING opinions on the control of shoplifting 

were expressed by the two sides at a conference in 

London on 28th May between representatives of the 
Magistrates’ Association and of trade and retail organisa- 
tions. The meeting was held to consider the character 
of the shoplifting problem, and the effect of the increase 
in self-service and open counter shops. 

While the magistrates hold the view that more offences 
occur from the greater opportunities given, the retailers 
believe that the rise in crime is only coincidental with the 
growth of self-service. They stated that heavier sentences 
would be an effective deterrent. Conversely spokesmen 
for the magistrates urged better control by shopowners. 

Both sides agreed that more research is required into 
the problem. This is to be undertaken by the Institute 
for the Study and Treatment of Delinquency under the 
direction of Dr. T. C. N. Gibbens, senior lecturer in 
forensic psychiatry at London University. 


Security Officers at Court 
Mr. J. B. Turner, Secretary of the Retail Distributors’ 
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Two books specially written for the 


Police Officer 


to fit the tunic pocket 


ELEMENTS OF 
LOCAL AND CENTRAL 
GOVERNMENT 


by J. Conlin 


Police Officers studying this subject for the Civil 
Service Commission Police Promotion Examina- 
tions have often been handicapped because the 
details as they affect police administration were not 
readily available. Inspector Conlin’s clear and 
interesting book will remedy that defect. 
6s. net 


A GUIDE TO 

PUNCTUATION 

by C. E. Mounsey 
This book by a retired police officer gives directions 
on the correct use of the stops and marks of 
punctuation. Ample illustration of each is provided in 


extracts from imaginary but credible police reports. 
5s. net 


CASSELL & CO. LTD 


Educational Department 
35 Red Lion Square, London, W.C.1 











Association, declared after the meeting that he did not 
see how there could be better control in the open counter 
and self-service shops without disrupting efficiency. In 
his opinion everything was being done that could be 
done in this way. 

Mr. Turner said that all sorts of things had to be 
taken into account by the magistrates when dealing with 
first offenders but he believed that stiffer penalties for 
repeated offences would be the only effective deterrent. 
One of the difficulties was that while some shops prose- 
cuted on every occasion of shoplifting, others, particu- 
larly the smaller traders, were less inclined to prosecute. 
For many of them it was simply impossible to spare their 
security men to attend the courts. 


Aware of Temptations ? 

Mr. T. Hamilton Baynes, a member of the Council of 
the Magistrates’ Association and chairman of the 
meeting, has said that the self-service idea has meant the 
bringing in of a certain number of new shoplifters and 
they had been interested in the approach of the dis- 
tributors. 

** We wanted to make sure that the people who were 
developing this new system were fully aware of its 
temptations, particularly to young children,” Mr. 
Baynes has stated. The magistrates are hoping to 
establish a greater consistency throughout Britain on the 
treatment of shoplifters, both by the shops and by the 
courts. 

Delegates from the Multiple Shops’ Federation, the 
Drapers’ Chamber of Trade, and the National Chamber 
of Trade were also present at the meeting. 
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Insurance Crusade : Continued. 


consideration. An acknowledgment card was received. 
After an interval the company was advised by its own 
local representative that the protections originally 
stipulated were being installed and insurance cover was 
arranged. A short time later a reply was received from 
the G.P.O. stating that since the premises in question 
were suitably proiected they could not understand the 
position! From this letter one might have assumed that 
the premises had always been adequately protected. The 
company thereupon wrote again explaining the matter 
in full. Another acknowledgment card was received but 
nothing further. 
A Lead from Insurers 

It is surprising that, in spite of the variety of crimes 
which are reported in the national Press, members of 
the public are still reluctant to take adequate steps to 
safeguard their own property until they suffer personally. 
Then the shock of finding that one’s own possessions 
have been ransacked by unknown intruders invariably 
compels them to become “ protection minded”. But 
in my opinion the insurance companies, in co-operation 
with the police and the Press, could do far more by 
propaganda to persuade members of the public previously 
unaffected to take necessary precautions. Even so, any 
amount of money spent on propaganda will be wasted 
unless the day-to-day business of insurers is conducted 
in a manner which will reinforce any publicity campaign. 

In the meantime, all insurance companies should give 
support to the Association of Burglary Insurance 
Surveyors and insist that members of their staffs who 
are dealing with the insurance of burglary and house- 


Fire Report : Continued. 


FOUR EMPLOYEES SUFFOCATED IN CUPBOARD 


breaking risks have sufficient knowledge to advise 
prospective insurers in their own interests on the best 
means to protect their premises. 

The insurance companies are in a position of authority 
and influence to give their backing to the present crime 
prevention movement—to support as it were an anti- 
crime crusade which could draw beneficial results within 
12 months. If such a lead were given, the big “ self 
insured ” organisations would be forced to bring up-to- 
date thinking to this problem and put their own houses 
in order. 


Inspectors’ Report : Continued. 


and all subordinate ranks that the reputation of the forces 
concerned would be maintained.” 


The Community’s Part 


In conclusion, H.M. Inspectors of Police make the 
general comment: 

“No one could contemplate the past year’s record of 
crime, the heavy calendars of prisoners for trial at 
quarter sessions and assizes, and case lists in magis- 
trates’ and juvenile courts of persons charged with 
criminal offences, or the increasing volume of casualties 
among road users, or the nuisance caused to respectable 
people by * teddy boys ’’, without realising the need for 
searching questions and examination of the efficiency, 
mobility, numbers, employment, equipment and other 
resources of police forces. 

** At the end of the year under review there was ample 
evidence of determination on the part of all ranks 
faithfully to uphold and maintain the high traditions of 
the service.” 


Warehouse Damaged by 
Indirect Heat 





A disastrous fire which destroyed 
the premises of J. F. Spears, polishers 
and platers, at Hockley, Birmingham, 
on 27th May caused the deaths of 
four people, two men and two 
women. One was a director, the 
wife of the managing director. 

They sought shelter in an office 
cupboard and were suffocated. The 
heat and smoke prevented any escape. 

The fire broke out in a fan and 
ducting installed to extract dust. 
One workman said: “ As soon as the 
fire started the duct blazed like fury. 
It spread at a terrible speed.” 

The first warning came when 
flames and smoke leapt up through 
the floor. Some of the workers 
snatched fire extinguishers and ran 
downstairs to try to subdue the 
flames. There was an explosion and 
the heat became so fierce and the 
fire spread so rapidly that they were 
forced to evacuate the building. 

Birmingham Fire Service sent 
10 pumps, two turntable ladders and 
a rescue tender, and 60 firemen were 
required. 
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When a roll-call showed the four 
people were missing, the Brigade 
made desperate efforts to penetrate 
but even with breathing apparatus, 
the attempts failed. 


Escape Facilities “‘Inadequate’’ 


At the inquest on 12th June on 
the four people, Mr. A. J. Probert, 
deputy Chief Fire Officer of Birming- 
ham, said that escape facilities at the 
J. F. Spears’ factory had seemed to 
be inadequate. 

The jury returned a verdict of 


Accidental Death, recommending that 
similar small factories should make 


fuller use of the fire service’s free 


advice on fire hazards. 


The Coroner, Mr. G. Billington, 
said the four were trapped when two 
sets of stairs to the first floor caught 
alight after the fire had apparently 
broken out in a machine dust 
extractor. Other people on the first 
floor escaped by breaking skylights 
and climbing on to the roofs of 
buildings near by. 


An example of warehouse fire 
danger is contained in the character 
of a blaze which occurred at the 
premises of Ridings, Ltd., furnishing 
and TV retailers, at Dillon Street, 
Manchester, on 24th May. 


The fire was discovered in the 
small hours spreading from its 
starting point in the basement. 
Manchester Fire Brigade required 
two hours to gain control, such was 
the intensity of the fire amoung 
inflammable materials. But the great 
damage done on higher floors to the 
stock of furnishing goods resulted 
largely from scorching air rising to 
three floors through the lift shaft. 
Plastic cabinets melted and other 
articles were ruined. 


The firm stated, in response to the 
Gazette’s enquiry, that no security 
men were employed on the premises 
at night and that the building was not 
protected by any alarm or sprinkler 
systems. 
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AWARDS FOR ASSISTANCE TO POLICE 


Brixton Engineer Receives Binney Medal 


EMBERS of the public who 

either went to the help of the 

police or took effective action 
against criminals in the Metropolitan 
area have received recognition of 
their initiative. 

The Binney Memorial Medal for 
1958 has been awarded to a Brixton 
stage fitter, Mr. L. J. Woods, aged 
40. He was hit in the face with a 
broken bottle when he went to help 
a police constable attacked by a gang 
of youths. He was gashed under one 
eye and now has to wear glasses. 

All the youths ran off except one 
with whom the constable was strug- 
gling. He broke away but Mr. 
Woods tackled him and brought him 
to the ground where the constable 
detained him. 

Mr. Woods said when he was 
informed of the award: “I saw one 
youth on top of the policeman and 
another kicking him and thought I'd 
better take a hand. My wife tried 
to hold me back but I threw my coat 
into the road and joined in.” 


CERTIFICATES OF 
MERIT 


Certificates recognising their brav- 
ery have been awarded to four other 
men. They are: 

Mr. W. E. Allen, a postal tele- 
graph officer, of Canning Town. He 
was working behind a post office 
counter when he was held up by a 
man with a rifle. 

Mr. Allen sounded the alarm bell 
despite a threat that he would be 
shot if he did so. The police arrived 
and disarmed and arrested the gun- 
man. 

Mr. Henry Emery, a company 
director, of Chingford, who tried to 
pacify a youth who had fired a shot- 
gun at the house opposite and was 
threatening to shoot the occupier. 

Mr. Emery pulled the gun from 
him as he was tackled by a constable. 

Mr. Bernard Hill, aged 60, of 
Leyton, a porter. He threw a ladder 
and bucket at two masked men who 
raided the jeweller’s shop where he 
was employed. 

One man attacked Mr. Hill with a 
pick axe and the other with a tin of 
pepper. Then the raiders ran off. 

Mr. Geoffrey Key, a representa- 
tive, of Woodside Park. His sister 
was visiting him as he lay ill in bed 
when a telephone message was 
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received that two men had been 
seen breaking into her house. 

Mr. Key got up and drove to his 
sister's home. He fought the men 
and later they were arrested. 


** PARKING AFFECTS 


BANK SECURITY ”’ 
Manager’s Inquiry Statement 

A proposai to put a parking bay 
directly in front of Martins Bank in 
Hanover Square, Mayfair, would 
increase the risk of raids on the bank, 
declared Mr. John Wilson, the 
manager, at the parking meters 
inquiry at Westminster City Hall on 
18th June. 

The tribunal was holding a public 
inquiry into the council’s scheme to 
extend the pilot parking meters 
scheme to the whole of Mayfair. 

Mr. Wilson asked the tribunal to 
consider the removal of the proposed 
parking bay from immediately in 
front of the bank, and to bring the 
loading and unloading bay proposed 
for the bank in front of at least part 
of its premises. 

“Unless we have loading and 
unloading facilities as near as pos- 
sible to our bank, we must be exposed 
to increased risk of attack and 
robbery of cash,” he said. 

Two attacks had been made on 
the bank in the last two years. Both 
were unsuccessful because they had 
been made in conditions of traffic 
congestion. As the parking meter 
scheme was expected to speed up the 
flow of traffic, the possibility of a 
getaway by a raider would increase. 


THE “CON”-WOMAN 


South coast police forces have sent 
leaflets to business firms warning 
them against a woman confidence 
trickster who has obtained £10,000 
by fraud during the past two years. 
She was last reported to have tricked 
firms in Liverpool, Southampton, 
and London. Her method is to 
answer advertisements in local news- 
papers for positions as secretary, 
typist, clerk, or cashier with small 
firms. Her well-groomed appearance 
and efficient manner usually enable 
her to obtain the job without refer- 
ences. She gains the confidence of 
her employer and then disappears 
with the cash. Recent hauls in- 
cluded sums of £200 and £1,000. 





Comment 


and News 





New Liaison with Press 
at Manchester 


The Chief Constable of Man- 
chester, Mr. John McKay, received 
a deputation of the city’s news 
editors recently to discuss his force’s 
relations with the Press. Mr. McKay 
informed them of his desire to 
improve co-operation and is appoint- 
ing a Press Liaison Officer for that 
purpose. Two agencies, P.A. and 
Extel, will be informed of any 
important story. 

The deputation will see the Chief 
Constable again in six months’ time 
to consider how the scheme is 
working. 


Student Antics at Breighton 


Much publicity was given in the 
Press to the exploits of Hull Uni- 
versity students who “ invaded ” an 
Air Ministry site on 15th June at 
Breighton, near Selby, in connection 
with their rag week. 

They climbed outer fences at 
midnight, then dug a tunnel under 
a main 12ft. high wire fence, 
planted flags in the central area, and 
retired. 

The students claimed they had 
thus penetrated successfully and 
without challenge into a “top 
secret *’ rocket base, having gained 
knowledge of its purpose from the 
Direct Action Committee Against 
Nuclear War. The committee has 
recently announced its discovery that 
the site is one of five Thor ballistic 
missile sites in Yorkshire. 


Whipsnade Takings 
Disappoint 

A two hundredweight safe, con- 
taining part of the takings at Whip- 
snade Zoo, on Sunday, 17th May, 
was stolen during the night from the 
turnstile offices. Police found two 
large holes had been cut in the heavy 
chain link fencing 200 yards from 
the offices to enable the safe to be 
removed. 

The safe contained less than £50. 
The bulk of the takings had already 
been banked and the money left 
overnight was taken during the last 
hour on Sunday. 
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U. S. UNDERWORLD 
MEETING 


Reorganisation of 
Rackets? 


Following a meeting of 63 indi- 
viduals at the village of Apalachin 
in western New York in November, 
1957—<described by the police as an 
underworld convention—27 of them 
have been arrested and were charged 
on 2Ist May with conspiracy to 
obstruct justice by refusing to disclose 
the nature of the gathering. 

The other 36 were named as co- 
conspirators but not as defendants. 

It appears that all the persons 
named in the indictment are Italians 
or of Italian descent, and partly for 
that reason it has been suspected that 
the Sicilian Mafia society had some 
connection with the Apalachin meet- 
ing. There is a more general belief, 
however, that the purpose of the 
meeting—held at the house of Joseph 
Barabara, one of the defendents who 
had long been under police surveil- 
lance—was to reorganise a wide- 
spread “ empire of rackets,”’ includ- 
ing the import and sale of narcotics. 

Immediately after the sealed in- 
dictment had~been opened in the 
Federal district court, police through- 
out the country began searching out 
and arresting the defendants. Three 
were taken in New York City, three 
in Pennsylvania, one at Tucson, 
Arizona, and one at Buffalo, New 
York. 

The three brought into court were 
Joseph Magliocco, aged 60, of East 
Islip, New York; Joseph Profaci, 61, 
of Brooklyn, New York: and John 
Ormento, of Lido Beach, New York. 
A deputy Attorney-General, Mr. 
Gerard Goettal, said that Magliocco 
““ was influential in the creation of 
the Apalachin gathering and has 
assets of at least $500,000.” Profaci 
had been “ at every known meeting 
of what we believe to be the largest 
criminal syndicate in this country,” 
and was recently stripped of his 
American citizenship and was subject 
to deportation. Ormento, already a 
defendant in a narcotics conspiracy 
case, had been a fugitive from justice 
for a year. Their bail was set at 
$25,000, $50,000 and $100,000. 


The penalty for conspiracy to 
obstruct justice is five years’ im- 
prisonment and a fine of $10,000. 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


Classified Advertisement Rates: 4s. per line, 40s. per single column inch. 


PUBLIC APPOINTMENTS 


Nyasaland Police Force 


A limited number of vacancies 
exists for Inspectors of Police (Grade 
Il) in the British Protectorate of 
Nyasaland. The post is a permanent 
and pensionable one, subject to a 
period of probation served on agree- 
ment. Salary scale is £705 rising to 
£1,200 a year. Uniform allowance 
of £18 a year is paid, in addition to 
an initial outfit grant of £50. The 
appointment of Inspector of Police 
in Nyasaland offers opportunities of 
advancement to higher rank with 
salaries rising to above £2,000 a year. 
Liberal leave with free passages to 
the United Kingdom. Preference 
will be given to unmarried candidates 
with previous Police experience who 
must be between 20 and 35 years, not 
below Sft. 8in. in height, of good 
physique, and have normal vision 
without glasses. The educational 
qualification required of candidates 
is the General Certificate of Educa- 
tion standard at ordinary level in 
five subjects, which should include 
English and Mathematics or Science, 
or alternatively must have passed 
the sergeant’s promotion examina- 
tion in Police subjects. Candidates 
with previous Police experience in 
recognised forces are granted incre- 
mental credits. Married men must be 
prepared for an initial period of 
separation before being joined by 
their wives. Write to the Crown 
Agents, 4 Millbank, London, S.W.1. 
State age, name in block letters, full 
qualifications and experience and 
quote M1/45691/SCF. 


ARMOURED VAN 
OPENED 


£58,000 Lost in U.S. 


In a coolly organised coup at 
Denver, Colorado, on 27th May, two 
bandits watched the operation of 
transporting cash from a bank by 
armoured van and then struck when 
the guards returned inside the bank. 
The guards had locked the money in 
the van and entered the bank to 
collect some coins in sacks. One of 
the thieves then opened the van with 
a key and seized 164,500 dollars, 
about £58,600. He escaped in a 
waiting car. 


SITUATIONS VACANT 


Company operating in South 
Wales has an opening for a Security 
Officer. Vacancy suitable for retired 
policeman. Full particulars to Box 
295, Security Gazette, 5 Clement’s 
Inn, London, W.C.2. 


BEATTIES Of WOLVCRHAMPTON have 
a vacancy for a Security Officer. 
Man required to work shift hours: 
First week: 6.0 a.m.—2.0 p.m. 
Second week: 2,0 p.m.—10.0 p.m. 
Third week: 10.0 p.m.—6.0 a.m. 


Applications from retired Police 
Officers will be welcomed. 


Applications should be made in 
writing, giving full details of previous 
experience, to the Staff Controller, 
James Beattie, Ltd., Victoria Street, 
Wolverhampton. 


PROFESSIONAL NOTICES 





MAYFAIR SECURITY 
SERVICES Co. 


Welcomes your difficult cases. 
Statements in Commercial, Acci- 
dent, Land, Criminal and Inter- 
national Enquiries. Larceny 
from Stores and Staff security. 
Security Couriers, Home and 
Overseas. (Reasonable basic 
rates). Tel.: HUN 1814. 

79/81 Wigmore Street, London, 

W.1. 











The Editor will be pleased to 
receive notifications from commer- 
cial firms, the banks and insurance 


_ companies, of security news, appoint- 


ments, and meetings. 


The Editor also welcomes letters 
and contributions from readers. If 
typed they should be in double spacing. 
They should be addressed to him at 
the Security Gazette, 5-6 Clement’s 
Inn, London, W.C.2. 


ACKNOWLEDGMENTS 


Cover: British Petroleum Co., 
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Birmingham Post and Mail; pp. 245 
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UNIFORM 
for SECURITY 


This Company specialises in the production of made to measure 
uniforms. Measuring and fitting can be personally carried out 
in London area and most other parts of the country. 


Best quality whipcords, serges and 
Melton are used. Other materials to 
your requirements. 








Livery Uniforms for Security 

and Fire Officers, Gatekeepers, 

Factory Police, and Chauffeurs, 
etc. 


Please consult: 


PARSONS & STEWART 


8-10 CHARING CROSS RD., LONDON, W.C.2 


Telephone: TEM 4219 








EMOS 
FIRE PROTECTION 


Fire Extinguishers and 
Refills 


Water/CO,, Foam, Dry 
Powder, Soda-acid 


C.T.C. and CO: Gas type 
for Electrical Fire Risks 


Hydraulic Hose Reels 


Canvas Hose, Hydrant 
Valves and Gunmetal 
Fittings 

All Extinguishers made to Fire 
Insurance Specification 


JOHN HINDLE (EXTINGUISHERS) LTD. 


Fire Protection Engineers 


197 CHAPEL STREET, SALFORD, 3 
MANCHESTER 
Telephone: BLAckfriars 4190 














Protect Your Pay-roll 


THE 


“THIEFCHEATER” 


CASH CARRYING JUPON 
Gives maximum protection 


at minimum cost 


4000 Bank notes secured and 
concealed with perfection 


(Approved by Police & Insurance Companies) 


Price £3 I5s. 


including Postage and Purchase Tax 


Full particulars from : 


The Bankers’ Supply Corporation Ltd., 
115, MOORGATE, LONDON, E.C.2 
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THE SENTINEL 
BURGLAR ALARM 


The Makers, 











Designers 
co. LTD. 

and 
Installation All types and ranges of invisible 

beam equipment. 
Engineers Super precision automatic 999 alarm- 
of: giving devices. 
a 


Special systems for safe protection. 


Direct control systems to local police 
headquarters. 


SEN 4 ie | EL All systems carry the full approval of Insurance 


Companies, the G.P.O. and Police. 
FOR Contractors to the Air Ministry, Admiralty, 
War Office and local Government Authorities. 
SECURITY 15/I7 THE BROADWAY - STRATFORD - LONDON - E.I5 


Tel. No. MARYLAND 3441 (3 lines) 

















FALLSHAW | Anti-Gelignite Systems 


Security Specialist Automatic Anti-explosive 
devices and bolts fitted to your 


strongroom or safe. 


Grills Bars and Locks 
FALLSHAW fitted to Insurance Company 

The City Locksmith sseeunaaieen 

Stockist 


of all leading makes of locks, 
Estimates & Advice FREE from : lever and combination. 


Trade supplied. 
S. W. FALLSHAW - 
29-30 BEECH ST., LONDON, E.c.! | Safes and Strongrooms 
Phone: MONarch 8370 opened, serviced and repaired. 





MEMBER OF GREATER LONDON MASTER LOCKSMITHS’ ASSOCIATION 
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REGENT 2896-8 Established 1947 REGENT 1913-4 


NIGHT SECURITY LIMITED 


NIGHT PROTECTION SPECIALISTS 


DAY & NIGHT SECURITY OFFICERS SUPPLIED 
FOR ANY PURPOSE AT ONE HOUR’S NOTICE 


We specialize in Office and Factory Protection 


Our modern methods of Security have attracted a long list of Leading Industrialists, Banks 
and Insurance Companies under our protection 


THIS SERVICE CAN OPERATE ANYWHERE IN 
GREAT BRITAIN AND ON THE CONTINENT 








OT oni ap \e 


. a § 


—————— Orr 
884 EMF 


ALL CARS RADIO CONTROLLED 
Inspectors ready to go out to check Security Guards on Assignment 


24-HOUR SERVICE 365 DAYS PER YEAR 
Head Office: 54/56, REGENT STREET, W.|! 
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